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largely replaced skilled handicraftsmanship in 
7 many trades, here and there are to be found 
V, ustances where an old art survives purely on a com- 
titive basis due to its merits alone. An excellent 
sample of this is to be found in metal spinning which 
% trade has been followed continuously in the United 
for the last century. It has been stated that 
% the Chinese practiced it many thousand years ago. 
\ number of metal spinning shops are to be found 
| every large manufactur.ng center where sheet 
Y, metals are fabricated, thus the annual output of all 
nh the spinning shops in this country runs into millions 
| | In fact any expert who understands the 
y it can point out a number of excellent examples of 
) metal spinning in every household. Strange as it may 
ecem the art is almost unknown by the average person 
wid it is a matter of fact that three of the leading 
mechanical engineering books published in this coun- 
hooks that are to be found on drawing boards 
n technical libraries throughout the country, 
‘ke absolutely no mention of the art. The Encyclo- 
| vacdia Britannica makes one short reference to the 
| ‘act that pewter can be spun. 


1 | article illustrates and describes some of the 


\ JHILE it is true that automatic machinery has 


] states 


pireces, 


, ts and methods of the J. Schrader Company, 
! “eveland. The company has been in its present loca- 
“on the past 21 years although J. Schrader, presi- 
| ent of the company has been a practical metal 


for the past 40 years. 


At the present time, 
he devotes his time to the executive end 
vi the business, although occasionally he will show 


An Old Art Which Survives on 
Its Merits. Beautiful Products 
at Low Manufacturing Cost. 


some of the younger generation how to perform a 
difficult operation. The company’s product consists 
mostly of decorative table lamps, smoking stands, etc., 
although extensive jobbing and experimental work is 
also carried on. 

The field for metal sp-nning is a large one. In fact 
any sheet metal malleable enough to be fabricated by 
any metal working process calling for the use of form- 
ing dies can be spun into the desired circular shape 
readily. These metals include copper, brass, alumi- 
num and steel. The unit shown in Fig. 1 is a decora- 
tive table lamp 14 inches high with a 10 inch shade. 


Fig. 1. 
Spun Table 
Lamp 
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Three parts composing the base and the shade are 
formed by spinning. Another design quite popular 
at present is shown in Fig. 2. This is a Colonial 
chimney lamp. All three parts of the base and the 


Fig. 2. 
Spun 
Colonial 
Chimney 
Lamp 


shade are spun into shape. The novelty lamp shown 
in Fig. 3 is another example of practical metal spin- 
ning. The base, cigarette receptacle and its cover are 
spun into shape. The two depressions in the base for 
accommodating cigarettes or cigars, however, must 
be formed between dies after_the base is spun. 


Fig. 3. 
Spun 
Novelty 
Lamp 


When the beauty of the finished product 1s con- 
sidered it is hard to realize how such articles can be 
formed with simple tools. The first thing to provide 
is a chuck. A typical chuck is shown in Fig. 4. This 
is laminated hard maple 18 inches in diameter and 
18 inches high. It is for spinning a steel reflector. 
Thus the chuck must be turned to the exact shape de- 
sired in the finished article, and they run anywhere 
from 1 inch to 2 feet in diameter. 


Fig. 4. 
Typical 
Spinning 
Chuck 


Wood chucks possess two advantages. They are 
readily made and when worn out of shape slight) 
through continued use they are readily trued yy 
However, on long runs of repetition work, such as 
spinning the components of the lamps previously men- 
tioned, the chucks are made of machinery steel ae. 
curately turned to the exact shape desired. The chuck 
is screwed onto the spmning lathe spindle nose. The 
principal tools used by the metal spinner are showy 
in Fig. 5. At A is shown a standard spinning tool, 
The tool itself can be from % to 1 inch in diameter 
or more. It is made of high grade tool steel, hard- 
cned and tempered so that it will be very hard, byt 
not brittle. With the larger tools, the spinner always 


Fig. 5. Principal Spinners’ Tools 


holds the tool handle under his right armpit. The unit 
shown at B is a diamond point hand tool which is used 
to trim off superfluous metal after the shape has been 
spun over the chuck. At C is shown a bead roller 
which tool is fitted with a hard steel roller. Such a 
tool is used for rolling over beads to bring about the 
same effect as a curling die used for forming beads 
on sheet metal parts. The beads on the lamp shown 
in Fig. 1 were formed with a bead roller. 

The speed of the work in metal spinning depends 
on its diameter. Pieces up to six inches in diamete 
are spun at a speed of 2,400 revolutions per minute 
Larger work calls for a slower speed. Thus diameters 
from 12 to 14 inches are spun at 1,000 revolutions 
per minute. 

In the metal spinning operation shown in Fig. 6 the 
spinner is forming copper reflectors, a pile of which 
is shown in the background. Several blanks are 
shown on the lathe bed in the extreme foreground 
Each blank has a slight center depression which fits 
into a female center in the lathe tailstock. This center 
steadies the work as it is held against the chuck 


Fig. 6. 
Spinning 
Copper 
Reflectors 


Then with a spinning tool held under his arm anc 
using a pin set in the tool rest as a fulcrum, the 
spinner works the metal over the chuck. The too! 
is lubricated with beef tallow. 

After the metal is partly in shape the spinner bends 
back the flat unspun portion, say about 1% inch [rom 
the outer diameter. This i$ generally done by holding 
a block of wood at the front of the work and applyms 
pressure with a spinning tool at the back. The ob 
ject of this is to leave the metal in such shape that" 
can be trimmed readily with a diamond point tool 
before the bead is rolled in place. 
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Referring again to Fig. 6, it is shown that the spin- 
ning tool bears on the metal below the center. How- 
oar this position is not the same with all classes of 
work for in some instances it is necessary to work 
shove the center. As a matter of fact no two spinners 
alia ays work exactly alike. For example, in Fig. 7 
‘he spinner is supporting the work with one tool held 


Fig. 7, 
Spinner 
Working 

With Two 

Tools 


against the rest pin with his left hand while he w orks 
vith another tool held in his right hand, his hands 
being crossed. The position looks awkward perhaps, 
but the spinner is an expert workman and he has his 
reasons for handling his tools in this manner. Metal 
spianing when considered in the abstract looks easy, 
but it takes at least four years of experience and 
constant application to develop an expert workman. 

For example, referring again to Fig. 1, there are 
seven depressions in the lamp shade and these all 
must be worked into like depressions on the chuck. 
fhe hammered effect on the lamp in Fig. 2 is not done 
between dies as many might suppose. On the other 
hand the metal flows into depressions on the steel 
chuck as the metal is spun. In various instances it 1s 

necessary to spin two yee such as the upper part of 

e lamp base in Fig. 2 and then fasten them together. 
This i is done by holding the two parts together in 
chucks and lapping over the projecting flat edges with 
a spinning tool, or forming a bead with a bead roller. 
Such an operation locks the sections together securely. 

Sometimes it is necessary to spin pieces that are 
larger in diameter in the body than at the neck, a vase 
shape for example. This often is accomplished by 
spinning the metal over a wood chuck located in the 
inside of the piece. Such a chuck must be made in 
sections so that it can be removed after the spinning 
operation is complete. 

As almost any shape that can be spun can be formed 
in forming dies, and further as it takes longer to spin 
the average piece than it does to form it between dies, 
the question naturally arises, “How can metal be spun 
at a profit?” 

To begin with, the outlay for equipment in the 
spinning shop is only about one-tenth of that of the 

heet metal working shop equipped with heavy presses. 
Thus overhead in the spinning shop is not excessive. 
Again, a wood chuck can be made for a few dollars 
at most, whereas forming dies for the same operation 
would cost several hundred dollars. Wood chucks 
can be altered in shape as occasion requires at a slight 
expense. To alter the shape of forming dies is an 
expensive procedure. Further, on jobbing work, the 
customer wanting a few hundred parts can often get 
them in two day’s time which includes making the 
wood chuck. He would have to wait several weeks 
‘the took the job to a stamping company, and also 
‘¢ would have to pay for the dies. Several drawing 
‘perations between different sets of dies are neces- 
‘ary to form some parts, and each drawing operation 


calls for a set of dies. The same parts often can be 


spun directly over one chuck. The spinner can make 
the metal flow readily because the spinning tool bears 
on one part of the work at a time only, whereas in a 
drawing operation between dies the entire blank is 
put under pressure at one time. It is true that some 
spun work requires annealing, especially on long 
parts. It may have to be annealed twice, thus involv- 
ing three spinning operations. 

On many varieties of deep drawing, especially if 
tapers are involved, the spinning operation often is 
cheaper and quicker than drawing between dies. For 
example many operations that would require six 
draws between dies can be spun directly over a chuck 
in one operation. 

Thus in spite of the fact that an expert metal spin- 
ner ranks among the highest paid skilled artisans, 
metal spinning competes successfully with die work. 
It is an interesting art which probably will survive 
until some genius invents a practical automatic metal 
spinning machine. 

As the action of the spinning tool has a burnishing 
effect on the work, very little finish is required after 
spinning. Many parts however, are color buffed. For 
this operation a 14 x 2 inch loose muslin buff is used. 
Rouge is employed for buffing brass and copper and 
white compound for aluminum. Small parts up to 
approximately 9 inches in diameter, are butfed by hand 
as shown in Fig. 8. Larger parts often are buffed on 


Fig. 8. 
Hand 
Buffing 


an automatic buffing machine which provides means 
for holding and rotating the work while it is brought 
in contact with the wheel. 


Cyanide Copper 
()—Under separate cover, | am sending you a 
sample of cyanide copper solution which | wish to 
have analyzed. I have been having good luck with 
this solution for the last twelve years, but of late it 
seems to be run down in copper cyanide. The throw 
ing power is poor and I cannot use more than five 
amperes on about three or four square feet of work 
for fear of burning. 
A.—Analysis of cyanide copper solution :— 
Copper 4.32 ozs./gal. 
Free sodium cyanide 1.12 ozs./gal 


The metal content of the solution is too high for 


good results. The free cyanide is all right for a nor- 
mal solution. 

Suggest you remove ™% of the solution and replace 
with water. The free cyanide can then be brought 
back by adding % oz./gal. of sodium cyanide. 

This solution contains considerable iron as impurity 
and this element will cause the burning effect you 


mention. This can be caused by using a grade of 


copper cyanide that contains a high iron content. 
For best results a cyanide with a low iron content 


should be used.—G. B. H., Jr. 
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Proposed Revision QQ-B-691 


Federal Specification for 


Bronze Castings 


A. Applicable Federal Specifications 

A-1. Federal Specification OQ-M-151—Metals; 
General Specifications for the Inspection of—of the 
issue in effect on date of invitation for bids, forms a 
part of this specification. 

A-2. Any special requirements of the individual 
departments of the Government are noted in sec- 
tion H. 


B. Types, Compositions, and Grades 

B-1. Types. This specification covers bronze cast- 
ings of two types as follows: 

Type |. Miscellaneous bronze castings. 

Type Il. Solid and Cored bronze castings for ma- 
chined bearings. ~ 

}-2. Compositions. bronze castings shall be of 10 
compositions as shown in Table I. 

8-3. Grades. Bronze castings shall be of one grade 
for each composition, except composition 6. This 
alloy may be ordered as composition 6 or OX. 


C. Material 
C-1. The castings shall be made only from the best 
grades of virgin metals, or from the best grades of 
virgin metals and scrap of known and approved com- 
position and cleanliness, with the exception of com- 


Note: This Specification Has No} 
Been Adopted or Approved and 
Is Subject to Further Revision. 


positions 4+ and 6X, which may be made from scrap 
only. 


D. General Requirements 

D-1. The castings shall be of uniform quality and 
condition, free from blowholes, porosity, hard spots 
shrinkage defects, cracks, and other injurious defects, 
and shall be smooth and well cleaned before inspectio; 
by sandblasting, tumbling, chipping, or other proces 
approved by the inspector. 

1-2. Repairing of defects. 

D-2a. Castings shall not be repaired, plugged, o: 
welded without permission from the inspector. Su 
permission will be given only when the defects ar 
small and do not adversely affect the strength, us: 
or machineability of the castings. 

D-2b. Each repair shall be encircled with a rin 
of white paint prior to submission for inspection o1 
shipment. 

D-3. The responsibility for furnishing castings 
that can be laid out and machined to the finished 
dimensions, within the specified tolerances, as show 
on the blue prints or drawings, and that will conforn 
to such gages as may be specified in individual cases 
shall rest with the contractor. Sufficient stock sha! 
be allowed for shrinkage, and, where required, for 


TABLE [--CHEMICAL COMPOSITION TYPE I— TYPE II 


Composi- 


tion Copper Tin Zine Lead 
Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent 
6.0- 1.5— 1.0- 
9] 7.0 5.0 2.00 
2 4.0- 4.- 
RO 6.0 6.0 6.0 
3 78- 4.0- 10.0 
R2 6.0 160.0 3.00 
4 80» 
>" 7.5- 1.5- 
89 11.9 4.5 0.30 
6" &5- 1.5 
oX 89 11.0 4.5 1.00 
7 5.0- 15.0 
80 7.0 0.50 20.0 
8 82- 7.0- 7.0- 
85 90 0.25 9.00 
9 84- 13.0 
86 15.0 1.50 0.20 
82 20.0 0.25 0.50 


a See section I for details of application. 
b Minimum 
ec Minimum and maximum limits. 
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Phos- Sul- Anti- Other 
Iron Nickel phorus phur mony elements 
(maxi- (maxi- (maxi- (maxi- (maxi- (maxi 
mum) mum) mum ) mum) mum) mun 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent 
15 0.75 05 05 aa 
25 75 05 15 
10 75> 05 25 
25 75 50 05 25 
1.00 05 25 
15 1.00 0.30—" 15 15 25 
0.00 
10 75 0.05 05 15 29 
10 40- 5 15 


3 
4 
a 
‘ 
7 


chine but castings of excessive size or weight shall 


not be turnished. 


E. Detail Requirements 
:-1. Chemical requirements, Type I and Type II. 


F-la. Castings shall conform to the chemical re- 

girements shown in Table | except that composi- 
tion + shall show upon analysis a copper-tin-lead-zine 
alloy of the minimum copper content shown in 
lable a 

k-lb. An analysis of each melt of castings shall be 
‘umished by the contractor, showing the percentage 

of the elements designated. 

f-2. Physical properties, Type I and Type II. 

E-2a. Castings shall conform to the physical re- 

ouirements shown in Table IT. 

~E£-2b. The physical properties of castings of bronze 
No. 3 need not be determined unless specified in the 
contract or purchase order. 

E-2c. The physical properties of castings of com- 
position OX will not be determined unless the inspector 
has reason to doubt that castings are of a quality suit- 

able for the purpose for which they are intended. 


rABLE II—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES, TYPE I AND TYPE II 


Tensile 
strength, Elongation" Brinell 
pounds per in 2 inches hardness 
Compesition square in. minimum No., 
No. nmunimum per cent minimum 
l 32,000 17 
2 27 ,000 1S 
Kg 28,000 15 
4 25,000 12 
5 40,000 20 
35,000 18 
30,000 12 
25,000 8 
30,000 1 
10 45,000" 160 
See par. E-2b. 
See Section I for details of application. 
See par. E-2¢ 
Not required, but may be obtained in sound castings. 


E-3. Pressure. Type. I castings of compositions, 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, shall conform to such press- 
ure requirements as may be specified by the pur- 
chaser. 

Metallographic requirements. Specimens 
taken from Type Il castings, when examined at a 

agnification of approximately 100 diameters, shall 
not show blowholes, inclusions of foreign material, or 
marked segregation. 

-5. Dimensions and tolerances, Type II. The in- 
ide and outside diameters of cored bars, and the out- 
ide diameter of solid bars, shall not vary from the 
speciied dimensions by more than the amounts 
shown in Table IIT. 


TABLE IIL. TOLERANCES ON DIAMETERS OF TYPE II CORED 
AND SOLID CAST BARS. 


Plus, Minus, 
inch inch 
Inside diameter 0 
)utside diameter 1/16 0 


F. Methods of Inspection and Tests 


F-l. Lots.. A lot shall consist of castings from 
he same melt, unless otherwise specified or mutually 
agreed upon by the contractor and the inspector. 

-la. Small castings shall be properly separated 

melts or lots when presented for inspection. 


F-2. -A sample for Government analysis shall be 
taken from tension test specimens or from a _ repre- 
sentative casting selected by the inspector from each 
melt or lot. The drillings shall be taken from sound 
metal below the surface. The inspector shall for- 
ward for analysis not less than 5 ounces of drillings. 

Tension test specimens. 

F-3a. Each casting weighing 250 pounds or more 
shall have at least one test coupon attached thereto. 
The responsibility of furnishing sufficient test speci- 
mens shall rest with the contractor. 

F-3b. In the case of castings weighing less than 
250 pounds each, at least one test coupon shall be 
attached to one or more castings from each melt, or 
from such groups of melts as the department con 
cerned may specify, but in no case shall a lot consist 
of more than 1,000 pounds of castings. 

F-3c. In the case of castings where in the opinion 
of the inspector it is impracticable to attach a test 
coupon to the castings, bars shall be cast separately 
in sand, at least one test bar being poured from each 
melt of metal, or such groups of melts as the pur- 
chaser may specify, but in no case shall a lot consist 
of more than 1,000 pounds of castings. The bars 
shall be cast from the first metal poured from the 
melt, and the inspector shall witness the pouring of 
the test mold. 

K-3d. Test specimens may be of two types, namely, 
machined or cast-to-size. 

F-3e. Unless otherwise specified, machined test 
specimens shall be used. In this case the test coupon 
or separately cast bar shall conform to the form and 
dimensions of either Figure 10 or 10A, Federal Speci 
fication QQO-M-151, and the specimen machined there- 
from shall conform to the form and dimensions of 
type 1, Federal Specification QQ-M-151. 

F-3f. When required by the contract or purchase 
order, test bars cast in green sand in exact accord- 
ance with the method and to the dimensions shown 
in Figure 11B, Federal Specification QQ-M-151 shall 
be used. These bars shall not be machined prior to 
testing, except to adapt the grips to the holders of 
the testing machine in such manner as to insure an 
axial load. 

F-3¢. Separately cast coupons shall be drawn from 
the sand in the presence of the inspector, who shall 
mark the coupons or bars for future identification. 
Test coupons shall not be removed from castings ex- 
cept in the presence of the inspector, or until he has 
stamped them for future identification, 

F-3h. When the manufacturer so desires, extra 
castings may be made from the same melt in order 
to provide for test specimens in lieu of the test bars 
or coupons attached. 

F-4. Brinell hardness. Hrinell hardness deter- 
mination shall be made one-sixteenth inch below the 
surface with a 10-millimeter ball and a pressure of 
3,000 kilograms sustained for 30 seconds. 

F-5. Metallographic Specimens. Metallographic 
specimens shall be not less than 2 inch long, and 
shall be cut from a representative casting and not a 
test bar. Not less than one specimen shall be taken 
from the first and last casting poured from a melt 
wr heat.c They shall be of the full width or diameter 
of the bar or rod, except for bars and rods which ex 
ceed % inch in diameter or wall thickness, in which 
case they shall be not less than -% inch wide. The 
prepared surface shall lie in a plane parallel to and 
approximately coinciding with the axis of the bar or 
cylinder. A solution of either nitric acid or ammonia 
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shall be used as eching reagent. The preparation shall 
be done by a competent metallographist. 

F-6. Dimensions. 

F-6a. The first casting of a lot of castings made 
from the patterns shall be laid out for the inspector 
to determine whether it can be machined to the 
finished dimensions. 

F-6b. All castings subsequently made from the 
patterns may be similarly laid out, or any of all of 
their dimensions may be checked. In all cases the 
layout or checking of the dimensions shall show the 
castings can be machined to the required dimensions. 

F-6c. Where castings are of such form and dimen- 
sions as to make calipering of their walls imprac- 
ticable, and the inspector so requests, '4 inch holes 
shall be drilled through at doubtful places to estab- 
lish the exact thickness. Before loading the ship- 
ment, these holes shall be tapped out and filled by 
screwing in suitable bronze plugs, or by welding, 
whenever such method is approved by the inspector. 
Such plugs shall carry the inspector’s stamp. 

G. Packing and Marking 

G-l. Packing. 

G-la. Large castings. Large castings having 
projections that may be damaged shall be crated. 


G-lb. Small castings. Small, rough castings may 
be patked rigidly in boxes or crated, or may be 
bundled. Small, polished castings shall be well 


wrapped in paper and rigidly packed in boxes. 

G-le. Special packing. If special packing be neces- 
sary to the acceptance of castings by common or other 
carriers for safe transportation at the lowest rate to 
the point of delivery, such packing shall be provided 
by the contractor without additional expense. 

G-2. Marking. 

G-2a. Small castings. Shall be so marked that 
their identity will be clear at the point of delivery. 

G-2b. Large castings. Shall be marked with the 
pattern or mark number, and when practicable, with 
the melt or lot number, in a position on the casting 
where they will not be machined off in manufacturing 
to finished dimensions. 


H. Requirements Applicable to Individual 

Departments 

H-1. Navy Department purchases will be made 

under the issue in effect on date of invitation for 

bids of Navy Department Specification 46B8 for com- 

position 1, 46B23 for composition 2, 46B21 for com- 

position 3, 46824 for composition 4, 46M6 for com- 

position 5, 46B5 for compositions 6 and 6X, and 46B22 
for compositions 7, 8, 9, and 10. 


I. Notes 

l-1. The material covered by this specification is 
not intended for use in the manufacture of mail locks 
for the Post Office Department and this specification 
is not mandatory when purchasing castings therefor. 

[-2. Composition 1 bronze is a high-grade steam 
or valve bronze. 

[-3. Composition 2 bronze is a standard bronze for 
general service, also known as ounce metal, red brass, 
and hydraulic bronze. 

I-4. Composition 3 bronze is a medium-grade 
bronze which may be used for standard and extra- 
heavy water, air, or gas fittings. Ordinarily it may 
be purchased without physical test. 

I-5. Composition 4 bronze is a cheap bronze _— 
may be used for ornamental or electrical fittings, in- 
struction and marker plates, hand wheels, 
and, in general, where the characteristics of a bronze 
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are essential, but superior 
relatively unimportant. 

1-6. Composition 5 bronze is an excellent steam 
metal and structural bronze which may be used {o, 
expansion joints, special pipe fittings, gears, bolts 
and nuts, valves, pump pistons and castings, bushings, 
bearings, and similar applications where strength re. 
quirements combined with the necessity for cas ting 
properties and corrosion resistance of tin bronze an} 
weight limitations make this bronze necessary, 

I-7. Composition 6 bronze is a leaded phosphor 
bronze or leaded gun metal which serves in the samp 
way as composition 5 as a steam metal and genera! 
structural bronze. It machines more easily than con 
position 5 bronze but may in_ general be used fo: 
expansion joints, special pipe fittings, gears, valves 
pump pistons and castings, bushings, bearings, and 
similar applications requiring good strength and re- 
sistance to sea-water corrosion. 

I-8. Composition 6X is a leaded phosphor bronze 
or leaded gun metal which may be made from scrap 
of like composition, for use where the stresses are 
low or where structural strength is not required. 

I-9. Composition 7 bronze is a good bearing bronze 
for machinery carrying heavy loads and running at 
very low speeds. 

1-10. Composition 8 bronze is a good bearing 
bronze for general service. 

I-11. Composition 9 bronze is a hard bearing 
bronze, also known as Hard Gear Bronze. 

I-12. Composition 10 bronze is an extra-hard bear- 
ing bronze intended only for special application. 

I-13. It is believed that this specification ac 
quately describes the characteristics necessary to 
secure the desired material, and that normally no 
samples will be necessary prior to award to determine 
compliance with this specification. If, for any par 
ticular purpose, samples with bids are necessary, the) 
should be specifically asked for in the advertisement 
for bids, and the particular purpose to be served b 
the bid sample should be definitely stated, the speci- 
fication to apply in all other respects. 

I-14. This specification covers all United State: 
Government purchases of this commodity except : 
covered by paragraph H-1l. Users are requested | 
retain this specification in permanent file until a re- 
vision is issued. 

I-15. An Alphabetical Index of Federal Specitica 
tions may be obtained upon application as noted 1 
paragraph next below, price to be obtained from tl 
Superintendent of Documents. 

I-16. Copies of this specification together wil 
Federal Specification QQ-M-151 referred to in pat 
graph A-1, may be obtained upon application, accom 
panied by money order or coupon, or cash, to th 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


Notice—When Government drawings, specifica 
tions, or other data are used for any purpose otli 
than in connection with a definitely related Govern 
ment procurement operation, the United States Go) 
ernment thereby incurs no responsibility nor a! 
obligation whatsoever; and the fact that the Govern 
ment may have formulated, furnished, or in any W@) 
supplied the said drawings, specifications, or othe! 
data, is not to be regarded by implication or other 
wise as in any manner licensing the holder or a") 
other person or corporation or conveying any ights 
or permission to manufacture, use, or sell any pate nted 
invention that may in any way be related thereto 
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A Brass Foundryman’s Progress 


By OTTO GERLINE 
Gerline Brass Foundry Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EAR Billy: 

D This letter will be the last of my reminiscences. 

| started in for myself with Mr. Franklin and 
Mr, Meyers in August, 1913. Mr. Franklin and myself 
bought out Mr. Meyers in 1914. I bought out Mr. 
Franklin eight years later. As stated before I paid 
Mr. Franklin $35,000 for his half. By that time I 
had a home of my own and some $60,000 in securities, 
ponds, etc., mostly Anaconda Copper. In 1914 as 
stated in my last letter we made $12,000. Our peak 
year was $42,000 from sales amounting to $327,000. 
My salary was then $10,000 per year, and with 
$21,000 for my half in dividends that made a nice 
vear for me. Of course, buying copper at a lower 
orice in 100,000 Ib. lots, and selling on a 10c. to 16c. 
advance, When copper went up to 36c. per pound 
helped to make this large profit. 

In 1920-21 we lost $11,000. That year was a bad 
vear, as you no doubt remember. From the peak 
earning of $42,000, when we sold $327,000 worth 
of castings I dropped to $11,000 sales in 1931. At that 
time | had my salary reduced to $40 per week, 
which I got on the books, but not in cash. Fighting 
the depression cost me $10,000 per year, or $50,000 
n salary and from $2,000 to $4,000 in money I put 
in myself to keep running. Had I quit five years 
ago | would be at least $60,000 better off today. 

I now will try to explain this drop in our business, 
which no dcubt seems almost unbelievable. In the 
first place, the C&G Spring Company, the Barley 
Motor Car Company, the Lane Motor Truck Company, 
the Kalamazoo Mother Truck Company, the Handley- 
Knight Motor Car Company, and the General Equip- 
ment Company failed, and beside losing them as 
customers I also lost some $16,000 in accounts receiv- 
able. Some seven or eight customers of mine con- 
solidated with others and moved out of the city. Next, 
when I first started I had all the cities within a radius 
of 100 miles as customers, there being no brass foun- 
dries in these cities. Today all of these cities, down 
as far as 5,000 population, and less, have one or more 
brass foundries in them, and the price cutting was 
something terrible. Then, again, when the depression 


= arts 1 to 12 were published in our issues of July, 1929; November, 


1929; May, 1930; August, 1930; February, 1931; September, 1931; Decem- 
er, 1931; July, 1932; June, 1934; March, 1935; june, 1935, and April, 1936. 


How a Boy Grew Up to Be a Brass 
Foundryman. His Adventures, 
Joys and Sorrows, as Told to W. 
J. Reardon—Part 13. Con- 


clusion. * 


came and | had to lay men off, two or three of m) 
best molders started little foundries of their own. 
Some rented places for about $20 per month, some 
even put a furnace and tub or bench in the basement 
of their homes. The wife would keep the books and 
the kids would clean the castings. The prices these 
boys quoted would surprise you. The fact is, we now 
have about seven of such little foundries in our city, 
all run by men who learned their trade with me. | 
do not blame these boys in the least. I would have 
done the same thing had I been in their shoes. How- 
ever, you can readily see that I, with a $150,000 plant, 
with $1,400 a year taxes and nearly that amount in 
insurance to pay, running two or three molders part 
time, did not find it very profitable. In fact, if I had 
all the work in my line that can be had in our city 
at the present time, I would only run 20% of capacity. 

And so I made up my mind that I had better quit 
and keep what money and real estate I still have be- 
fore I would be forced to quit by the Sheriff. I am 
happy to say that I still have enough of these worldly 
goods to take care of my dear wife and myself for 
the balance of our years, if we don’t have another 
stock market crash or another depression. 

As | wind up a somewhat interesting career, from 
newsboy and bootblack to where I hit the high spots 
in 1929, and now down the ladder some, but not quite 
back to newsboy again, I would say that in my opinion, 
the strictly jobbing brass foundry, making castings 
in the rough only, is a thing of the past, as far as big 
monev is concerned. The causes are, as I see them, 
the foundries that make and finish parts and sell their 
product complete to the manufacturer, die castings, 
stainless steel, chrome plating and the numerous one- 
man foundries. 

But all in all, Billy, I have had a lot of fun out of 
life, and while I suffered a lot of hardship as a boy, 
with both my parents dead, I got through somehow, 
and | am not ashamed of my life’s work. I intend 
to take life easy from now until the Big Boss will call 
me and say, “Otto, you will now pour your last heat.” 

With love and best wishes to you, Mrs. Reardon 
and my dear friend Adolph Bregman, I beg to remain, 

Your friend, 


Otto Gerline. 


A Foundryman’s Letter to His Dead Father 


Dear Dad :-— 


l am writing this to you, though you have been 


dead five years. 
Fr 


m you seat in the Place Beyond | hope you can 
‘ee these lines. I feel that I must say some things 
‘0 you; things I didn’t know when I was a boy in 


your house, and things I was too stupid to say. 
It’s only now, after passing through the long hard 


school of years, only now, when my own hair is gray, 


that I understand how you felt. 
I must have been a bitter trial to you. I was such 


an ass. I believed my own petty wisdom, and I know 
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now how ridiculous it was, compared to that calm, 
ripe, wholesome wisdom of yours. 

Most of all, | want to confess my worst sin against 
you. It was the feeling | had that you “did not under- 
stand.” 

When I look back over it now, I know that you did 
understand. You understood me better than I did 
myself. Your wisdom flowed around mine like the 
ocean around an island. 

And how patient you were with me! How full 
long suffering and kindness. 

And how pathetic, it now comes home to me, were 
your efforts to get close to me, to win my confidence, 
to be my pal! 

[ wouldn't let you, I couldn’t. What was it held 
me aloof? I don’t know. But it is tragic—that wall 
that rises between a boy and his father, and their 
frantic attempts to see through it and climb over it. 

[ wish you were here now, across the table from 
me, just for an hour, so that I could tell you how 
there’s no wall any more. I understand you now, 


Dad, and, God! how I love you and wish [| could 
back and be your boy again. 

I know now how I could make you happy e\ 
day. I know how you felt. 

Well, it won’t be long, Dad, till I am over. and | 
believe you'll be the first to take me by the hand apa 
help me up the further slope. 

And I'll put in the first thousand years or so mak. 
ing you realize that not one pang or yearning yoy 
spent on me was wasted. It took a good many yéars 
for this prodigal son—and all sons are in a measure 
prodigal—to come to himself. But I’ve come, and 
I see it all ‘now. 

I know that the richest, most priceless thing on 
sarth, and the thing least understood, is that might 
love and tenderness and craving to help which a father 
feels toward his boy. For I have a boy of my own. 

And it is he who makes me want to go back to you 
and get down on my knees to you. 

Up there somew here in the silence, hear me, Dad. 
and believe me. 


ry 
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OTTO GERLINE. 


Lead Coating Copper 


().—In the lead coating of copper sheets, both flat 
and formed, by the hot dip process, how is the weight 
of the coating governed? Does the heavier coating 
require more than one dip? 

How can a rough texture be applied? 

To produce a smooth coating, is it necessary to 
pass sheets through rolls after dipping? 

What is the best flux to use? 

What is the cause of white spots appearing on 
finished product? What will prevent their appear- 
ance and how can they be removed? Are these spots 
detrimental to either the copper or coating? 

We are anxious to get a permanent dull dark-gray 
color to the finished product. Would rubbing down 
with boiled linseed oil produce this? Or is it neces- 
sary to immerse in a bath that would remove any 
impurities that will prevent coating from weathering 
to a dark gray finish? 

Is a small percentage of tin necessary for a good 
job? 

A.—Most lead coatings are not all lead, but alloys 
of lead and tin. In some cases the alloy mixture is 
6 to 10% tin and the remainder, lead. Since tin is 
lighter than lead, and also imparts fluidity to the 
alloy, the less tin is used, the heavier the coating will 
be. Some lead coatings have tin contents as high as 
25% or more. Such factors as temperature of the 
bath, submersion time, base metal, etc. also have a 
bearing. 

In regard to a heavier coating requiring more than 
one dip, as a general thing, the best results are always 
obtained when any hot-dip coating has been given 
but one dip; the weight of coating deposited is of 
course, affected but more than one dip may give a 
very poor finish, and a coating not at all satisfactory. 

Rough textures are produced by vibration, or by 
the method of setting the coating. A very small 
vibrator will, no doubt, give the rough texture desired. 

As a general thing very smooth coatings on sheets 
are produced by passing the sheets through rolls after 
dipping. This not only gives a smooth coating but 
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also gives a coating of more uniform thickness and 
weight. 

The type of flux used will depend, to some extent, 
upon the composition of the alloy used. Zine chloride 
has been found to be satisfactory with alloys contain- 
ing very high lead content. Some fine white, pow- 
dered sal-ammoniac is added to the zine chloride. 
Palm oil is, of course, used in the tinning industry for 
making tin plate. Proprietary tinning fluxes have 
been used. Your condition will show you which one 
is the best. 

White spots are often directly traced to scruf and 
oxide in the coating, or to sal-ammoniac stains. They 
may also be caused by grease if any grease is used 
in the process. The first thing to do is to look for the 
trouble in fluxing conditions. See that the flux is 
kept fresh. If the sheets are run into water after 
coating, a very light film of kerosene oil over the 
surface of the water bath, will stop white spots from 
any sal-ammoniac or zinc salts, (a kerosene oil wipe 
will remove white spots), and will no doubt, also stop 
their formation if they are caused by grease. The 
cause will have to be found by trying the various 
things suggested. 

Yes, these white spots are often of an acid char- 
acter, and they may perhaps slowly eat their wa) 
through the coating. In addition, they spoil the ap- 
pearance of the coating if there are a large number 
of them. An occasional spot may not, of course, do 
any appreciable harm, other than perhaps to tarnish 
the coating. 

The color of the coating will no doubt be deter- 
mined by the alloy mixture, that is, the amount of tin 
and lead used. In some cases, antimony is used 1m 
lead coating, but this makes the coating hard and 
brittle and is not suggested for sheets. The lead tends 
to give the finish a gray; tin and antimony tend to 
make it lighter. _From your letter it would appear 
that your mixture needs tin to brighten it up. 
small amount of tin is necessary for a good coating: 
start with 5% and work up until you get the coating 
you like best, and gives the best finish.—Wallace 
Imhoff. 
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Automatic Soldering Conveyor 


by CHAS. W. HARDY 


Industrial Consultant, New York. 


HE change of soft soldering via an automatic 
[ scidering conveyor over the old costly method 

of hand soldering is rapidly meeting with suc- 
cess in many different lines of manufacturing. Such 
articles as advertising novelties, belt buckles, buttons, 
hand bag frames, hardware, jewelry, metal novelties, 
rnaments, watchcases, etc., offer splendid applica- 
tions of soft soldering by the conveyor method. 

The paramount factors are, of course, increased pro- 
luction, lower labor and material costs, a more uni- 
form joint, better quality, the elimination of the 
uman element in time and heat control and less floor 


pace 


Biggest Saving is Direct Labor 

Lower labor cost is probably the factor which con- 
cerns us most today. The writer has just finished a 
iob where in soldering by the conveyor instead of the 
and and blow-torch method we saved in direct labor 
lone $1.50 per gross. The quality was better—the work 
cleaner—rejects dropped from an average of 18% to 
1. The cost of solder and flux were reduced 50%; 
ost of gas and air, about 25%. The Company paid 

the equipment in savings that were effected in 
lirect labor and overhead alone, in four months. 

The machine is operated by five female employees 
receiving an average of 30c an hour, whereas before 
he installation the Company had ten experienced soft 
solderers averaging on piece work 73c per hour. 

The machine also opened up the ‘bottle neck” in 
the flow of production due to the slowness of the hand 
peration; the machine can produce 200% more work 
han was formerly produced by 10 men. 


Less Floor Space 


\Vhere 350 square feet of floor space were formerly 
equired now only 125 square feet are needed, and the 
vork in process and the entire soldering department 
s more orderly with less confusion, and much easier 
to control; requires less supervision. 


Fig. 1. 
Soldering 
Conveyor 


Installation 


Superseding Hand Soldering 
With Blow-Torch and Iron in 


Various Manufacturing Lines. 


Operation and Solder Used 


The operator’s function is that of assembling small 
parts which is done much more quickly and better 
by female than male help. The solder is in the form 
of a paste and is applied at the same time that the 
component parts to be soldered are assembled. The 
solder previously used was in wire form, No. 16 
Stubb’s gauge and of a 60/40 mixture. Now, using 
50/50—100 mesh granulated powder form of solder, 
the operation is much cheaper. The flux is a commer- 
cial soldering fluid and was “poured or brushed on” 
whereas now it is mixed with the powdered solder to 
form a paste; the elimination of the soldering acid 
which had to be poured or brushed on is a decided im- 
provement, especially due to the elimination of the 
pitting effect when the torch was applied with the 
flux wet and covering so much of the surface. 

When the work is ready for the soldering operation 
it is placed on the chain conveyors (4 in number) and 
passes through the oven which is well insulated, at a 
set speed, and drops from the carrier at the other 
end of the machine into a box, completely soldered. 


Soldering Small Parts 


Small parts are assembled, placed on wire 
meshed screens and then on the chain and car 
ried through in similar manner. Many of 
these parts were formerly hard soldered to get 
a secure joint; but the soft soldering through 
the machine is much stronger and more positive than 
the hand soft soldering. The parts are therefore put 
through the machine with very satisfactory results 
and, of course, much more cheaply insofar as direct 
labor and material are concerned; to say nothing of 
the elimination of a grinding operation which is neces- 
sary when hard soldered. 


Below is a drawing of the machine: 
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Transmission and Heat Control 


The drive is equipped with a variable speed control 
and seven different speeds ranging from 1 to 7 min- 
utes in the oven, which are obtainable within a few 
seconds by simply turning a small hand regulator 
which is marked from 1 to 7. A chart on the machine 
shows the minutes of oven control against each num- 


For most purposes the manufacturer has found tha: 
the heat control set at 800° F. gives best all-around 
results. (This does not mean that the parts are 
actually heated for one to seven minutes at 800° F 
as we know that a mixture of 50% tin and 50% lead 
solder (in any form) needs 414° F. for complete 
liquefaction and 358° F. for solidification). 


OVERALL WIDTH 
INCLUDING - AiTTINGS 


CONVEYOR CHAIN 


BURNER BAFFLE 


SECTIONAL View 
(4:33 = 
13-44" 
RORNER BAFFLE 


14-24" 


Nots:- Removable and adjustable doors 


turnshed atends of furnace chamber Thase 
doors are cut out fo pronde for passage 


Of various sizes of Frames. 


Fig. 2. Diagram of Soldering Conveyor for Bag Frames 


ber. Thus No. 7 equals 60 seconds; No. 6 equals 75 
seconds etc. 

It is evident that heavy solid parts require a slower 
traveling speed than a light sheet metal article at the 
same temperaure. 

The heat is gas “stepped up” with air (the same 
as was used for blow-torches). The mixture of the 
gas and air is automatic and is controlled by a Ven- 
turi mixer and is perfect before point of combustion ; 
consequently maximum efficiency is assured. 


‘ 


Advantages of the Machine Over Hand Work 


How can we control with hand blow-torch opera- 
tion, the amount of heat and the length of time to 
apply so that each unit soldered will be alike’ 

Another advantage is that as most of the base metals 
are cold rolled strip steel, high and low brass, and 1 
was found when the work was soldered in the machine 
it was much easier to pickle and clean the scale and 
oxide than when soldered by hand. 


Casting Pure Nickel 


Pure nickel casting practice is similar to that of 
Monel metal and also steel casting. 


We recommend drying all molds—at least skin dry- 
ing—and painting the mold with .a silica wash for 
casting nickel. 

We recommend the following mixture of sand that 
will give good results, and should be used as a facing 
at least: 
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5 shovels of silica sand 

3 shovels of old sand 

4 shovels Bentonite 

4 shovels clay 
Put through a 200-mesh. Temper with water. The 

blending and aerating of the sand are very important 

for the success of the casting, and it should be put 

through a muller or some kind of aerating machine 

for proper blending. 
We recommend that the mold be painted with silica 

flour wash.—W. J. Reardon. 
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The Bek Process 


by DR. LOUIS WEISBERG 


Vice-President, E. G. Bek Company, 
Inc.. New York. 


HEN two metals, such as gold and silver, are 
W sroughe into intimate contact and heated to a 

temperature below the melting point of the low- 
est melting one of the two, diffusion takes place across 
the boundary and a layer containing an alloy of the 
two metals is produced. The extent of the diffusion 
and hence the thickness of the alloy depends on the 
nature of the metals, the temperature to which they 
are heated, and finally on the length of time during 
which the heating is continued. As to the nature of 
the metals, it is obvious that they must be soluble 
in one another; that is to say, they must be capable 
of forming a solid solution. Different metals, more- 
over, diffuse at different rates at any given tempera- 
ture. 


Diffusion of Gold and Other Metals 


In the case of gold and silver, heating to a tem- 
yerature of 800°-900° Fahrenheit for a half hour pro- 
luces sufficient diffusion to be clearly visible if a 
cross-section is examined under the microscope. If 
the heating is continued for a longer time, the thick- 
ness of the alloy layer joining the two metals in- 
creases. If the temperature is raised, the same result 
is produced more quickly. 

Ditfusion can take place only if the metals are first 
brought into intimate contact. Of all the ways in 
which this can be done, one of the most convenient 
is to electroplate one metal on the other. This not 
only brings the metals together, but insures that 
there is no layer of foreign matt_r between them to 
interfere with diffusion. 

Gold plating followed by heat treatment to pro- 
duce diffusion is the basis of a method of jewelry 
manufacture known as the Bek process. It is some- 
times spoken of as gold encasing, but since this term 
is also used in connection with the plating of thick 
gold deposits where there is no subsequent heat treat- 
ment, the term Bek process is less likely to cause 
confusion, 

The name given to this process comes from that of 

Ernst Gideon Bek, who introduced the process, first 
in his home town of Pforzheim, Germany, and later 
in the United States. The process is covered by patent 
and is licensed in the United States by E. G. Bek 
Company, Ine. 
_ The diffusion of gold and silver can readily be fol- 
owed by the naked eye due to the change in color 
ot the resulting alloy. If gold is plated on silver and 
the piece heated under suitable conditions, the orange 
color of the gold changes gradually to a greenish 
yellow, then to a green, and finally to a greenish white. 
(his is the same sequence of colors that is obtained 
on making up a series of gold-silver alloys with in- 
‘reasing silver content. 


Gold Plating Followed by Heat 


Treatment to Produce Diffusion. 


lf gold is plated on copper instead of silver, heating 
causes the color to become redder and to pass through 
the same sequence of colors as may be obtained in a 
series of gold-copper alloys with increasing copper 
content. If the underlying metal is nickel, instead 
of silver or copper, the alloys become lighter in color 
and finally white. Thus the choice of base metal gives 
considerable latitude in producing various colors, 


Depositing Gold Alloys 


The final color may be further influenced by electro 
plating a gold alloy instead of pure gold. This indeed 
is the usual practice, because it is easier in this way 
to obtain a gold shell of the desired composition, color, 
and other physical properties. The reason is that 
the choice of temperacure and time for heat treatment 
is often influenced by other factors. For example, 
the base metal may become too soft if the heat treat- 
ment is carried too far; or its structure may be un- 
favorably affected by excessive grain growth, if the. 
temperature is too high. In each case, the final color 
of the gold produced is determined by the color and 
composition of both the gold coating and the base 
metal. It will be evident that innumerable combina- 
tions are possible and that the process, therefore, is 
flexible enough to be adapted to a wide variety of 
manufacturing conditions. 

The plating of various gold alloys is not a new 
thing in itself, but since in the application of the Bek 
process we are concerned with maintaining a uniform 
composition of deposit, as well as uniform color, and 
with heavy deposits rather than with thin ones, it 
has been necessary to work out a technique for alloy 
plating that will insure consistent, reproducible re- 
sults. As a rule, the alloys deposited in the Bek 
process consist of at least three metals, and often four. 
The metals involved are usually gold, copper, zinc and 
nickel. To describe in detail the numerous combina 
tions of these metals that are used in producing vari- 
ous deposits in actual use would extend this article 
into a lengthy treatise. It will be sufficient for the 
present purpose to state that these deposits are pro- 
duced from cyanide solutions and to outline briefly 
some of the highlights in the procedure that has been 
developed. 


No Gold Anodes 


Gold anodes are not used. Instead, the solution is 
replenished at regular intervals by suitable additions 
of salts. There are a number of reasons why gold 
anodes are not used. In the first place, it is easier 
to keep the solution at exactly the right composition 
by the use of salts, since gold anodes do not always 
go into solution at the same rate that deposits are 
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taken out of the solution. The use of gold anodes re- 
quires a larger investment than the use of salts. Gold 
anodes are more likely to be stolen than gold salts, as 
any manufacturer who has had the misfortune to lose 
anodes in this way knows. 


Control Methods 


The Bek process finds its main application in the 
making of jewelry on which the gold content is 
marked. The gold content of each single piece must 
therefore come within definite tolerances. To meet 
this requirement, special precautions are taken to 
obtain a uniform coating. A circular tank is employed, 
and the cathode is rotated, first in one direction and 
then in the other. By this arrangement, the current 
density distribution is kept as uniform as_ possible, 
so that the plate will not pile up on certain pieces, 
or even on the leading edge as a piece rotates. The 
rotation and reversal of direction at regular intervals 
requires somewhat more elaborate mechanism than is 
used for ordinary gold plating. 

The strict control of gold content required in jewelry 


Pelechve 


Lok Gola Pleo 


while one-twentieth of the total weight of the secong 
consists of 12 karat gold. Since this is the regula; 
practice with rolled gold plate or gold filled jewelry, 
and since the Bek process competes mainly with gold 
filled jewelry, the gold content is usually stated ; 
the same way. In the Bek process, the gold oes 
plated on at the start has to be one with a fairly higi 
karat because this karat is lowered as a result of the 
diffusion that takes place in the heat treatment. Thy. 
to cite a particular example, a yellow gold applied 
on nickel silver and initially 20.8 karat is brought 
down to 15 karat by a two hour heat treatment. 

The diffusion can be followed in a number of Ways 
First of all, of course, there is the change of color 
A more exact method is to cut a cross-section through 
the piece and examine it under the microscope. The 
photomicrographs reproduced here illustrate what cay 
be seen in this way, and show the appearance before 
heat treatment, the change after one hour and again 
after two hours at 860° F. The growth of a distinct 
diffusion layer, together with intergranular penetra- 
tion of the gold into the nickel silver, is clearly shown 
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YELLOW GOLD on NICKEL SILVER BASE 


Not Heat Treated 


manufacture entails careful control of every factor, 
such as temperature, current density, and composition 
of solution. Chemical control of the solution is obvi- 
ously necessary. At regular intervals, therefore, the 
solution is analyzed. Since the composition of the 
deposit from any given solutign is determined at the 
beginning, it is a simple matter to keep a constant 
check on the condition of the solution, once the 
amount of deposit going on the racks and the drag- 
out loss have been determined. By a little simple 
book-keeping the plater can tell at any time what the 
gold content of his solution is to a reasonable approxi- 
mation. If chemical analysis shows that the composi- 
tion is noticeably different from the estimated value, 
it shows that either the composition of the deposit, 
the rack loss or the drag-out loss has not been cor- 
rectly determined, or that accurate records of the 
work plated have not been kept. 

Analyses of representative finished pieces should 
also be made from time to time to make sure that the 
gold content is as it should be. 

In marking jewelry that is not made from solid 
gold, the usual practice in this country is to state 
what fraction by weight represents gold and follow 
this immediately by a statement of the karat of the 
gold, thus 1/10 14 Karat or 1/20 12 Karat, as the case 
may be. These marks mean that_one-tenth of the 
total weight of the first piece consists of 14 karat gold, 
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Heat Treated 1 Hour 


Heat Treated 2 Hours 


Still another method is to eat out the inside layer of 
base metal by means of cold dilute Praga acid. To 
do this without attacking the gold, it is necessary to 
use weak acid and avoid letting = eg temperature get 
too high. The time required to eat out a shell in this 
manner may range from one to three weeks. A cul 
or scratch has to be made first to let the acid get at 
the base metal. The shell that remains in the case 
of a piece that has been heat treated is quite different 
from that in the case of a piece that has not been 
heat treated. The latter is brittle and crumbles easily, 
while the former holds together and can be han dled. 
The shell that has been heat treated is heavier and 
thicker and the karat is lower. Thus in the case re- 
ferred to above, the weight of the shell shows 
increase of about 35% on heat treatment. 
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Resistance to Corrosion and Wear 


Next to the question of gold content, the principal 
thing to look out for is resistance to corrosion an¢ 
wear. Resistance to corrosion is chiefly a ge n 
of freedom from pores and cracks, since the gold | 
is highly resistant to corrosive conditions. Some gol 
alloy deposits are likely to crack while others are not. 
the caus depends upon the composition of the de} 
and after heat treatment, on the composition ol the 
underlying metal. It is possible by means of the bek 
process to produce gold-covered articles that W!! 
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withstand severe bending and deformation without 
eckin _ Consequently by the right choice of con- 
ditions ‘and their proper control, ample resistance to 

eorrosion is obtainable. Records of more than five 
vears actual service show that corrosion failures can 
he reduced to a negligible proportion. As a matter 
of fact, one of the principal advantages of Bek process 
goods over gold filled comes from the fact that all 
edges and surfaces are covered with gold, whereas 
on articles made from gold filled stock, this is not 
necessarily so. 

In most applications of the Bek process, resistance 
to corrosion 1s more important than resistance to wear. 
\Vear resistance in this connection usually means 
wear against a soft surface like the skin. Manufac- 
turers of rolled gold plate are quick to point out that 
gold applied by the Bek process is softer than gold 
that has been rolled, because it is annealed in the heat 
treatment. It is true that the gold applied by the Bek 
process can be hardened by subjecting it to cold work, 
or even by burnishing. In some cases this is done. 
But it should not be overlooked that electrodeposits 
are usually much harder than the same metals as cast. 
The electrodeposits used in the Bek process are 
usually so hard before heat treatment that they could 
not be used at all, if the piece had not already been 
through all the forming operations it must go through. 


Where such operations have to be carried out after 
plating, heat treatment first is essential. While the 
heat treatment anneals the gold, the softening effect 
is counterbalanced to some extent by diffusion of 
hardening metals such as nickel into the gold layer. — 


Future Effect on Plating 


It is evident from this brief description that the 
Bek process rests on the use of plating methods that 
are far in advance of ordinary gold plating practice. 
Not many years ago the technique and skill required 
did not exist. That it exists today is testimony to 
the rapid change in the plating art, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, the change of plating 
from an art to a science. Here too is foreshadowed 
clearly the important position which metallography 
must eventually come to occupy in all kinds of plating. 

The Bek process is not a cure-all for the ills of the 
jewelry industry, but in many cases it does permit a 
manufacturer to save as high as thirty to fifty per cent 
on his gold cost through the elimination of scrap 
losses and through reduction in inventory. Unless 
corresponding savings can be made in competitive 
methods, the Bek process should open the way to 
more extensive use of plating in the jewelry industry 
and to employment in that industry of more platers 
than heretofore. 


Of Interest to the Veteran Brass Man 


By W. J. PETTIS 


Associate Editor 


HROUGH the courtesy of the United Engineer- 

ing and Foundry Company, we reprinted, in our 
issue of January, 1935, an article entitled “Advanced 
Practice in the Rolling of Brass,” the process was de- 
veloped by J. R. Coe, the Mechanical Superintendent 
of the American Brass Company, for their New 
Toronto, Canada, plant. We quote in part: 

“The mills installed for use with Mr. Coe’s methods of 
handling are designed for the rolling of much heavier bars 

in have heretofore been used in the brass mills of America 

. Flat bars 18%” wide 34” thick, 18 to 24 feet long, are 
lclivered to the mill.” 

The twenty-four foot bars would weigh approxi- 
mately six hundred pounds, and to the old timer, this 
would seem to be the culminating step in processing 
that was a dream of the older generation of brass 
men; heavier bars, something approaching even re- 
motely, the weight of the units handled in the steel 
mills. 

There were’so many problems of a technical and 
practical nature to overcome that even the most 
optimistic of the old timers said that it would take 
a lot of thinking. It is interesting now to note the 
(ificulties that stood in the way, and how they were 
overcome, though the process was a slow one covering 
a long period of time. The casting of the bars. 
through many years of trial and error, had established 
certain fixed conditions as inviolable in pit-fire prac- 
tice. The one that dictated the weight of the casting 
Was the general acceptance of the No. 80 size crucible, 
Carrying about two hundred pounds of metal and re- 
sults justified its adoption, a quick melt, control of 
‘he alloy, minimum zine loss. It produced the maxi- 


mum weight bar that could be handled by one man- 
power, a vital factor in the then accepted mill practice, 
and the dreamer of bigger units was balked at the 
first barrier, the casting shop. 

The first break came with the introduction of the 
electric furnace, with a melt of some six hundred 
pounds, that met the most exacting demands as to 
quality. This departure from the old melting prac- 
tice removed the first barrier to the production of 
heavier castings. But the industry was not yet ready 
to move in that direction. In fact the idea was only a 
matter of interesting speculation. The rolling mills 
as a Whole were geared to a one man-power movement 
of the units, through the whole reducing operation, 
shearing the bars, loading the annealing pans, “‘stick- 
ing and taking away” from the breaking down rolls. 
After the bars were rolled down to a gauge that ad- 
mitted coiling, the one man handling continued to the 
last slitting operation. Mechanical devices were in- 
stalled, from time to time, to handle the bars at differ- 
ent points in the processing, but more with a view of 
labor saving, and quicker movement of the material, 
than with any worked out design for handling heavier 
bars. But whether consciously or not, from the cast- 
ing shop up to the rolls, the necessary equipment 
had been installed, through a period of time, to handle 
bars many times heavier than the bars generally used. 

The installation of the mill at New Toronto re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article would seem 
to complete the cycle, and open a new era in the way 
of processing heavier cast bars in the brass mills 
of the country. 
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Nickel Plating Brought Up-to-Date 


By GEORGE B. HOGABOOM 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Com- 
pany, Matawan, N. J. 


HEN Dr. Isaac Adams, in 1869, developed the 

nickel-ammonium sulphate, double nickel salts 

solution, the deposition of nickel became a com- 
mercial process. His invention was attacked but was 
sustained by the Federal courts. The operation of 
the solution, although the creation of a man trained 
in chemistry, was not controlled by analysis. The 
result was that there was very little progress made 
in improving the composition or the operation of the 
solution. The “double salt” solution continued to be 
the one successful solution until the acceptance of 
“single salts”—nickel sulphate—about 1910. At first 


Back in 1896 
This Was a 
Modern Plat- 
ing Plant. Its 
Manual Meth- 
ods, Haphazard 
Control, and 
Other Deficien- 
cies, However, 
Continued 
in Vogue Until 
Recent Years 


“single salts” were added to the “double salt’ solu- 
tion and it was not until several years later that a 
“single salt’ solution was in general use. 

During this period the anodes for nickel solutions 
went through a series of developments. Shot nickel 
was first used, then the shot nickel was imbedded in 
carbon. The cast nickel anode followed but due to 
the high melting point of nickel and the lack of a 
suitable furnace for melting,~iron and carbon were 
added to reduce the melting point. As low as 80% 


*From Inco, Vol. XIII, No. 4, published by the International Nickel Com- 
pany. 


Bright Nickel Plating, as Applied by Modern Methods, Can 

Be Subjected to Such Deformation as This Without Damage 

to the Plated Surface. The Plating is .001 of an Inch Thick, 
Applied on Both Sides to Steel Strip .0157 of an Inch. 
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Ancient Faults Overcome and 
Costs Slashed as the Haphazard 
Rule of the Thumb Yields to 
Modern Methods.* 


nickel anodes were in use which were soon replaced 
by 88% anodes and later by 90-92% nickel anodes. |r 
was not until the “single nickel” salt solution estab- 
lished itself, that anodes containing 95-97% nickel 
appeared. The adoption of these anodes was slow but 
became so firmly established that a considerable quan- 
tity are still used although the almost pure nickel 
anode is available. 

The demand for more rapid plating brought about 
the “hot” nickel solution. Dr. Oliver P. Watts, one 
of the pioneer investigators of electroplating, recom. 
mended in 1916, only 20 years ago, the adoption of a 
solution higher in metal content and boric acid and 
also the use of nickel chloride instead of ammoniun 
or sodium chioride. This solution started the upward 
trend of the investigation of nickel solutions until to- 
day a quite clear conception is had by both the electro- 


With the Introduction of Modern Methods, Scientific Control 
and Automatic Continuous Equipment Has Replaced the Rule 
of the Thumb and Old Time Manual Operations. 


chemist and electroplater of the deposition of nickel 
and the control of the several constituents of the plat- 
ing solution. 

The 95-97% nickel anodes were still used and it was 
not until about 1926 that the high purity rolled nickel 
anode, 99 plus per cent, was offered the trade. Of 
the 6,600,000 Ibs. of nickel anodes consumed in 1935, 
about 80% were 99.5%, nickel both the cast and the 
rolled, although the latter is more generally used. | 

Between the time of Dr. Adams and about 191), 


| 
$44 
|| 


For Small Parts Semi-Automatic Often is Used as in This 
Modern Plating Apparatus for Automotive Accessories. 


little, in fact it can be stated almost nothing, was. 


done about the control of the nickel solution by chemi- 
cal analysis. It was not until 1920 that control 
methods that could be understood and used by electro- 
platers were developed. The control of the nickel 
solutions was by the color of the nickel deposit, the 
character of the plate, the adherence of the coating, 
the Baume reading of the solution and the use of 
litmus and congo paper for determining the acidity 
or alkalinity. All of these have given way to definite 
methods—the analytical control of all the ingredients 
and the estimation of the acidity by pH measurements. 


It is within the memory of even some of the younger 
men in the plating industry when the voltmeter was 
the instrument upon which the electrical operation of 
the solution depended. The ammeter had a difficult 
time to obtain the important place it now occupies. 
A piece of work was plated so many minutes and 
often, with the “double salt” solution, so many hours. 
The thickness of the nickel coating was not con- 
sidered, the important factor was the appearance. 
While not much attention was given to the protec- 
tion against corrosion it is strange enough that the 
deposits obtained gave better protection than some 
that have been produced in the past few years. The 
probable reason is that the work was prepared in a 
better manner and the crystal structure of the nickel 
deposit was more dense. 

The advent of “Watts” solution carried with it the 
adoption of the tile of Dr. Watts’ paper, “Rapid Plat- 
ing.” This could be accomplished by not only the 
use of the “hot” solution, but by the installation of 
the ammeter as the indicator of the rate of deposition. 
From measurements of nickel coatings on work done 
with the “double salt” solution it is very probable 
that the thickness averaged .OOOL” to .00015”. This is 
confirmed by the accepted thickness of nickel coatings 
until a few years ago of .0002” as the maximum re- 
quired. This is also indicated by the fact that the 
consumption of nickel for anodes was about 2,500,000 
Ibs. in 1926 and 6,600,000 Ibs. in 1935. Part of this 
increase may be due to the use of nickel by the auto- 
mobile industry, but it is more probably due to the 
increased thickness of nickel coatings now specified, 
which approximates .001” and may go even to .002”. 

The ammeter and the improved solutions have 
pointed the way to rapid plating. The maximum cur- 
rent density used in “double salt” soiutions was about 
2 amperes per square foot. Many solutions are run 
today at 60 amperes per square foot. To obtain a de- 
posit of .0002” with the “double salt” solution required 
a plating of the work for two hours, while with 60 
amperes per square foot now the same thickness can 
be obtained in 4 minutes. 


In Present Day Automobile Plants, Plating is an Important Feature of the Production Line. The Results are as Effective as 
They are Rapid and Economical 
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The protective value of nickel deposits on steel has 
been found to be in relation to the thickness of the 
deposit. This was brought out by the research work 
done at the National Bureau of Standards in coopera- 
tion with the American Electroplaters’ Society and 
the American Society for Testing Materials. Test 
plates of cold rolled steel were prepared by a definite 
method, plated in a controlled nickel solution and de- 
posits were applied on several test plates of different 
thickness—from .0002” to .002”. These were exposed 
at the several stations of the A. S. T. M. The results 


Even Small Plat- 
ing Equipment is 
Automatic. Here 
is a Plating Barrel 
for the Jewelry 
Trade Manufac- 
tured by the 
Hanson - Van- 
Winkle - Munning 
Company 


of the exposure at Key West, where there is a distinct 
marine atmosphere which causes steel to corrode 
rapidly, clearly indicate that to obtain a reasonable 
life of nickel plated steel the thickness of the nickel 
deposit should not be less than .001”. The deposits 
of .002” alone gave protection against corrosion for 
more than three years. Deposits of nickel on steel 
stood up longer than when copper was used as an 
initial or an intermediate plate. The outcome of this 
research is the proposal of definite specifications by 
the American Electroplaters’ Society and the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 

With the adoption of chromium as an ornamental 
finish, it was found necessary to improve the adhesion 
and the character of the nickel coatings on steel. It 


was at first thought that chromium would replace 
nickel but it was soon discovered that a good chro. 
mium deposit depended upon a good nickel deposi: 
The better the undercoating of nickel the better ¢h, 
chromium’ deposit served its purpose.  Chromiyy 
plating has brought about an increase of the use o; 
nickel. It has also created a demand for better nicke! 
deposits. The aim today is to have deposits of nicke! 
that not only can be put on quickly of a required 
thickness but also have a lustre that will permit the 
elimination of buffing. It was found that the edges o 
work that were buffed after nickel plating were ojtey 
cut through and that while the plater did meet the 
specification for .001” coating there was often les: 
than one quarter of that thickness of nickel on som 
parts of the work after nickel coloring. If the nicke! 
could be deposited bright so that no coloring of the 
nickel was required previous to chromium plating they 
the .0O1” of nickel put on in the plating solution would 
remain as .0O1” of nickel as an undercoat for the chro- 
mium deposit and thereby increase the protective life 
of the electrodeposited metal. 

Research has accomplished this and it is now pos- 
sible to obtain a nickel deposit, or a deposit of nickel 
cobalt alloy, having a lustre that is equal to that whic 
can be obtained by the most skillful buffing. 

An average current density of 40 to 60 amperes per 
square foot and, in some cases, as high as 100 am- 
peres, can be used in the nickel cobalt solution and ; 
deposit obtained that is not only ductile and bright 
but that has a color that actually improves the color 
and finish of the subsequent chromium deposit. which 
is put on directly after the nickel plating. 

The advance made in the past ten years in the 
electrodeposition of nickel makes one hesitate to pre- 
dict what may be accomplished before another decade 
has passed. The “rapid plating” of 1916 has bee 
increased three-fold, the thickness of nickel deposits 
has increased from five to ten times that formerly ap- 
plied, color buffing of nickel deposits is being 
eliminated. What the electrochemist and the plate: 
jointly will accomplish in the future will without 
doubt be equal if not surpassing that which has bee 
accomplished in the past. 


While Manual Equipment is Still Widely Used, it Requires But a Fraction of the Labor That Was Necessary a Few Years Ago 
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by J. F. CONEEN 


\Juminum Company of America. 
Edgewater. N. 5. 


Recommended Equipment 


| Burnishing Barrel—steel—hard wood lined. 
Size—8” wide x 30” dia. for parts under 6” in length. 
Size—16” wide x 30” dia. for parts 6" and over in 


2, Steel Dip Tank—for caustic soda dip. 

3. Earthenware crock—for nitric acid dip. 

t Three Wood Dip Tanks—(two cold water, one 
hot water). 

5. Steam Drying Table. 


Materials 


1. Caustic Dip—in proportion '4 lb. 76% Flake 
Caustic Soda, Commercial Hydroxide to 1. gallon 
vater heated to boiling point. 

2, Nitric Acid Dip—36° Baume nitric acid, com- 
mercial grade. 

3. Steel Balls or Steel Cones—(common size— 
5/32" dia. balls, 5/16” dia. cones). 

Tallow Soap Flakes—39 
free alkali, 

5. A good supply of fresh water. 


Titre with no 


Procedure 


In order to obtain a good Burnish finish, the parts 
must be clean, and the outside surface free from 
rod discoloration. In many cases the discoloration 
is removed by turning or forming but where not re- 
moved by machining, parts should be given a caustic 
lip. For purposes of removing oil or grease, a shorter 
lip than used for removing rod discoloration will be 
satisfactory. 

Rinse in clear cold water. 
Dip in nitric acid to remove the discoloration 
as a result of caustic bath. 

+. Rinse again in clear cold water to remove all 
trace of nitric acid. 

5. Load burnishing barrel with proper proportions 
ot steel balls, work, soap and cold water. 

Our standard full load for the 8” wide x 30” dia. 
barrel consists of four pecks of steel balls or cones 
to two pecks of work and twice these amounts for 
the 16" wide x 30” d’a. barrel. 

6. The barrel should be rotated at 25-35 R.P.M. 
lor about % hour after which the dirty water is re- 
moved and barrel thoroughly rinsed. 

/. Fresh water and soap is again added per in- 
struction (5) and barrel again rotated until the de- 
sired finish is obtained. (Average run 1 hour). 

S. Dip work in clean benzine, hot water, blow 
excess water off with air and dry on steam table. 


? 
? 
J. 


Good Points to Remember 


|. It is essential that the work be correctly pre- 
pared before actual burnishing. 

2. Select correct ball or cone size. Care should 
be taken that balls or cones are not of a size which 
will allow them to become lodged in any drilled or 


Bu rnishing Procedure 


For Aluminum Screw Machine 
Products. 


tapped holes. Where there are small radi or uneven 
surfaces, use cones. The smaller the balls or cones, 
the better the job. 

3. In burnishing threaded parts or parts with 
sharp corners, do not have too large a load, also 
watch the time of burnishing as a precaution against 
damaging of threads, burring or rounding of corners. 


Extra Bright Finish 


The following procedure is recommended prior to 
burnishing in cases where it is found necessary to 
remove the cutoff burr by an operation other than 
machining or for removing surface imperfections. 

Apply parts to felt or sheepskin oil wheel impreg- 
nated with 180 mesh emery dust. As a lubricant, any 
reliable brand of grease stick will prove satisfactory. 


Silver Solutions 


().—Please publish in Metal Industry, the best 
silver plating solution to use for cloissone enamel 
jewelry. Should mercury dip be used? What is the 
best voltage to use and time of plating? 

A.—A silver solution of the following composition 
will give good results: 


Sodium cyanide 4.5 oz 
Silver cyanide 3.0 oz. 
Water 1 gal. 
Temperature normal 
\nodes os Fine silver 
Ratio anode to cathode surface 1-1 


Voltage 4-114 


It is suggested that the time of deposition for type 
of work mentioned should be around 2 to 5 minutes. 
The use of an addition agent in, the above solution 
will help to give brighter deposits. This brightener 
may be made up as follows: 


Silver solution 8 oz 
Sodium cyanide 4 07 
Carbon bisulphide oz 
Ether . oz. 


Dissolve sodium cyanide in silver solution and place 
in quart bottle with ether and carbon bisulphide, 
shake until carbon bisulphide is entirely in solution. 
Filter. One ounce of solution should be. sufficient 
for 25 gals. of plating solution. Do not add an excess. 

A silver strike solution of the following composi- 
tion should be used in conjunction with above silver 
plating solution: 


Sogium cyanide ‘ie 10 oz 
Silver cyanide 14, Oz. 
Water 1 gal. 
Temperature normal 
Voltage 6 

\nodes stainless steel 


—T. H. C. 
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Exposure Tests of Plating 
on Non-Ferrous Metals 


1—Schedule 
KEY WEST, FLA.-10:00 A. M. WEDNESDAY 
Notify L. M. Pierce, U. S. Naval Station, Key 
West, Fla. 
1936—June 17, August 19, October 21. 
1937—January 20, April 21. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—1:30 P. M. THURSDAY 


Notify C. L. Hippensteel, 463 West St., New York 
City. 
1936—July 16, September 17, November 19. 
1937—February 18, May 20. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.-10:00 A. M. SATURDAY 


Notify S. E. Hedden, 227 Fifth St., Aspinwall, Pa. 
1936—July 25, September 26, November 14. 
1937—-February 27, May 15. 


SANDY HOOK, N. J.—10:00 A. M. FRIDAY 


Notify C. L. Hippensteel, 463 West St., New York 
City. 
1936—July 17, September 18, November 20. 
1937—February 19, May 21. 


STATE COLLEGE, PA.—1:00 P. M. FRIDAY 


Notify G. C. Chandlee, Chemistry Dept., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
1936—July 24, September 25, November 13. 
1937—February 26, May 14. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—10:00 A. M. WEDNESDAY 


Notify W. Blum, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 
1936—July 8, September 9, Noyember 11. 
1937—February 10, May 12. 


2—Arrangements 


The above schedule for the inspection of the plated 
specimens is necessarily tentative, and subject to 
change in the light of local conditions. Persons plan- 
ning to take part in such inspections are therefore 
requested to communicate in advance with the person 
designated for each location, so that details or changes 
may be explained. 

It is hoped that each member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Exposure Tests of Non-Ferrous Metals will 
arrange to be present at many of the inspections, and 
in addition will designate an alternate to represent 
him in his absence. Any other interested persons are 
welcome to attend and take part in these inspections. 
Representatives from the American Electro-Platers’ 
Society ; American Society for Testing Materials, and 
contributing manufacturers are especially desired, in 
order that in the observations and interpretations their 
experience may be utilized. 
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Schedule of Inspections. 


3—Basis of Inspection 


The composition of each coating is stated in the 
report of the Joint Committee, printed by both the 
A.E.S. and A.S.T.M. The order of the specimens js 
designated on the racks and in the folders that wil! 
be used for recording the inspections. 

Until further notice, the condition of the specimens 
will be recorded as follows: 


(a) Steel and Iron—On the specimens retained 
from the first exposure tests, and on the new speci- 
mens from S-1 to I-4 inclusive, a numerical rating 
based on the percentage of rust will be used, with the 
same scale as was previously employed 


% RUST RATING 
None 5 
0- 5 4 
5- 10 3 
10- 20 2 
20- 50 1 

0 


50-100 


In addition, the extent of any other defects such as 
stains, blisters, and peeling will be noted. 


(b) Non-Ferrous Metals—On all the other speci- 
mens, including those few that are unplated, the ap- 
pearance will be concisely stated, with, where feasible, 
an estimate of the percentage area of any defect. To 
facilitate compilation, it is suggested that this per- 
centage be expressed in intervals of 1 per cent from 0 
to 5 per cent, of 5 per cent from 5 to 20 per cent, and 
of 10 per cent for the remainder. For example a speci- 
men might be recorded as follows: 


3% 


It is hoped that after such observations have beet 
made at a few inspections in each location, a simple 
numerical system for weighing these observations 
can be devised. In due time a conference on this 
subject will be held. 


Rapid Electrodeposition of [ron 


The production of ductile electrolytic iron has been 
studied at the Bureau, using high current densities 
(from 100 to 300 amperes per square foot). !t was 
found that the favorable range was extremely sens! 
tive to the temperature, concentration of iron salts, 
and the acidity of the solution. The addition of ca 
cium chloride and boric acid had no effect on the plat- 
ing range. The study was made by measuring the 
tensile strength, elongation, and Brinell hardness 0! 
suitably prepared specimens. 
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Fifty-f'wo Years of Plating 


By T. C. EICHSTAEDT 
Foreman Plater, Detroit, Mich. 


EPTEMBER, 1884, is a long time ago. The plating 

industry at that time was not altogether different, 
that is to say, not much! There were high speed meth- 
ods even then, but there were very few who could use 
them. 

We had nickel, copper, brass, bronze, tin, zinc, gold 
and silver electrodeposition which were as good if not 
better than we now have under these high speed meth- 
ods we hear so much about. There were also all of the 
oxidized finishes we have today and some of these were 
even better than many of today. Lacquers also were 
then even better than some of the modern develop- 
ments and their application methods. ; 

Please do not understand me to belittle the present 
methods of producing a good deposit of metals for the 
protection and beautification of the base metals. I 
simply wish to state here that the electrodeposition 
of metal was as good at that time as at present. The 
electroplater of that time was considered something of 
a magician. We had only a very few chemists who 
knew very much about electroplating. There were no 
college classes of students in electrodeposition. There 
vas no Electro-Platers’ Society where methods and 
processes were discussed and experiences exchanged, 
and there was no chromium plating on a commercial 
-cale either. One who has watched the developments 
during all this time, from 1884 to 1936, 52 years, should 
have a wonderful store of recollections and experi- 
ences. I do not expect that I can herewith give them 
all. It would make a large book! I will however, try 
to mention a few of what seem to be the most import- 
ant mechanical developments in the industry. 


Generators 


The source of electric current for deposition was no 
small problem. There were generators and generators. 
We used to call them “Dynamos”. They have been 
ery efficiently improved and at the present time it is 
hard to say what their future will be, with the new 
rectifier which has been developed here in this country 
and has been put into use in England, Germany and 
France. TI believe the rectifier will revolutionize the 
current problem, if it can be developed so as to have a 
constant flow of current when set at that certain volt- 
age which I understand is not yet entirely dependable. 

Then there is the development of agitation and filtra- 
tion of solutions. The plating barrel has also had a 
wonderful growth and now one can get a plating 
barrel that will do the kind of work one wants; also 
the continuous automatic equipment for electroplating. 
One must not forget to mention the polishing and 
buffing which are the principal operations in preparing 
the base metals for the plating. 

The equipment for these operations have had a 
wonderful growth and now are very highly developed 
but there is still much room for improvement. 


A Backward Glance Over a Long 
Career in a Growing Industry 


_ The automatic polishing machine plays a large part 
in economical and efficient production of a well-pol- 
ished surface of the base metal. There has been won- 
derful development of polishing wheels and buffing 
wheels. 

Then also there is the tumbling barrel which has 
played a big part in the finishing of suitable work. 
They have been developed to such an extent that it is 
astounding to see some of the finished products that 
can be obtained in them by tumbling, which covers 
dry tumbling and wet, also ball burnishing in barrels. 
Also barrel plating. This process began at about 
1896. Well, there are now all kinds of barrels and 
there are particular kinds for particular kinds of work. 
There is hardly any plating barrel that can be used for 
all kinds of work. 

If I were to state what is the most pronounced de- 
velopment in the electrodeposition of metals during 
this period I am writing of, I would not say that it 
was in the mechanical developments or even in the 
composition of solutions. After all the composition of 
the solutions have not changed excepting in propor- 
tions of this and that, a little more metal content or a 
little more conducting salts or brightener. | would 
say that the most wonderful development in the elec- 
troplating industry is the electroplater, and anyone 
who has followed the industry closely cannot help but 
see this. I give credit to Metal Industry and The 
American Electro-Platers’ Society for this develop- 
ment. 

The electroplater of today is more than a magician. 
He is an Electrochemical Engineer. 

The American Electro-Platers’ Society has not had 
the growth it should have had. However, it is growing. 
The old-time, hard shelled, secretive plater has no 
more chance of holding down a job without having the 
chemical knowledge, at least enough of it to control 
his solution; or else has the good sense to have some- 
one under him who can control the solutions by analy- 
sis, 

The American Electro-Platers’ Society at this year’s 
Convention decided to have a full time Secretary-Edi- 
tor-Treasurer. It is time this be put into effect and a 
good reliable man given the office; then the Society 
should grow. Those who have had the development of 
this Society at heart had a vision, and they who are 
still among us can see the results and be glad they 
helped its growth. 

There is still much to be done and it is gratifying to 
see younger men coming along to fill the places of 
those who are not as young or active as they were once. 
The young men are more capable of carrying on this 
wonderful work of electrodeposition of metals. Some 
have called it an art. It is all of that. 
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By R.S. 


Cutting Down and Color Buffing Abrasives 


The following materials in order of their hardness, 
toughness, and sharpness are used as buffing abra- 
sives: fused alumina, emery, unfused alumina, chro- 
mium oxide, tripoli, pumice, amorphous or soft silica, 
lime, iron oxide and putty powders. Each has its 
own particular specialty, as for example, pumice for 
hard rubber and vulcanite products, tripoli as the 
general all-round cutting down medium on non-fer- 
rous metals, lime as the universal standard for giv- 
ing that “bluish” under-surface to nickel. In discuss- 
ing these abrasives, they can best be divided into two 
classes: the regular silicious and lime abrasive group, 
and the metallic oxides. 

Imery is used to only a limited extent in cake form 
for buffing; its place is being taken by tripoli. The 
latter is very rapid in its action on soft metals and 
it is sometimes mixed with quartz. Tripoli must be 
distinguished from soft or amorphous silica, which 
is very similar in appearance and chemical composi- 
tion, though it has a softer cutting action. Soft silica 
is used to a much lesser extent as a buffing abrasive 
than tripoli is. It is, of course, micro-crystalline and 
not amorphous as it is commonly called. Another 
form of silica used as an abrasive is diatomaceous 
earth, or the so-called fossil tripoli. 

W. C. Gold'* describes the volcanic origin of 
pumice stone which is formed by the solidification 
of foam or scum around the base of volcanos. The 
> Conclusion of a Correlated Abstract. Parts 1, 2 and 3 were published in 


Platers’ Guide for April, May and June. 7 
W. C. Gold, “Pumice Stone’, Met. Ind., N. Y. March 1914. 


Abrasives Used in the Polishing and Buffing of Metals* 


LEATHER 


Lea Mfg. Co.. Waterbury, Conn. 


pure stone is extremely light in weight, specific gray. 
ity .33, while the impure stone is weighted with iron 


oxide. 


The heavy metal oxide abrasives of iron and chro. 


mium are made artificially, as few users reali, 


Crocus grain is hard and sharp, the American grag 
being harder than the English, though the latter pry 
duces a better finish. Rouge has the same formyl, 
but is softer. It finds its greatest use in finishing th 


precious metals. In general the darker the color, the 
harder the rouge. Green rouge is chromic oxide and 
is a later development in abrasives for metal finish- 
ing. It finds its greatest use on the stainless steels and 
chromium plate. A few other metallic oxides, such 
as manganese dioxide, tin oxide (putty powder) and 
magnetic iron oxide, were formerly in use as buffing 
abrasives, but their use is declining. The tendency 


has been toward artificial abrasives more exactly con 


trolled. 
Additional Selected Literature 


A. A. Klein, “Polishing with Aluminum Oxide Abrasives,” Met 


Clean. & Fin. April 1934. 
“Particle Size Requirement in the Abrasive Industry,” \M 
Clean. & Fin. June 1933. 


A. Jones, “Polishing Powders and Earths,” Sheet Metal Indus- 


tries. Sept. 1933. 
T. Allen, “Influence of Handling on Abrasive Performa: 
Met. Clean. & Fin. Sept. 1930. 
R. Calvert, “Diatomaceous Earth,” Chap. 16, Chemical! Catal 
Co. 19396 
T. Butler, “Tripoli,” Met. Ind., N. Y. Jan. 1924. 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary—Chemical Catalog Co., N 
1930. 
The reader is also referred to the publications of the \ 
and Carborundum Companies. 


Tinning 

()——Please advise us how to tin cast iron. 
A.—The most important thing will be to have a suit- 
able surface condition on the castings to take the 
coating. This is best accomplished by first sand- 
blasting the castings until they are absolutely clean. 
Particular care must be used that corners, and all in- 
accessible parts of the castings-are well blasted. The 
next step is pickling in a mixture of hydrofluoric and 
muriatic acid. The strength of the acid used is 1 
carboy of muriatic acid to 1 carboy of hydrofluoric 
in 120 gals. water. The temperature of the solution 
used as pickle, should not go above 120° F., and the 
preferable temperature to use is about 100° F. The 
casting should be pickled until perfectly clean; a black 
deposit indicates that they are being over-pickled or 
burned. This will destroy the surface so that it will 
not take a good coating. Therefore, particular care 
must be used that the castings are not burned in the 
pickle. After pickling, they are washed thoroughly 
and put at once into a liquid flux of zine chloride. 
Next they are drained well of the flux and slowly 
dried so that they have a clear salt glaze over them. 
The color of the castings should be a dark gray; not 
green or rusty. Both of these indicate corrosion and 
this will tend to give a dull finish. The castings should 
not be dried too dry since moisture is very essential 
in the fluxing reaction which takes place in the tin 
bath. Next, the castings are slowly put into the tin 
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Cast Iron 


bath. They should be held in the metal until 


bubbles that rise, cease entirely. At the same tim 


they should be washed around in the metal to insur 
that all parts are coated. The bath temperature should 
be held as low as possible consistent with a smoot! 
finish; usually about 25 to 50° above the melting 


point is sufficient to give a proper casting. ‘The nex! 


step is to slowly draw the parts out of the tin bat! 
At the same time the casting should be dusted wit! 
white sal-ammoniac to make the metal fluid and run 


it off smoothly and remove any oxides that may 


in the metal. Care must also be used that the cas! 
ings are so handled that the metal drains to one con 
venient point where it drips off back into the bat! 


he 


When the run-off has ceased the edge is quick) 


smoothed by holding the casting so that the metal w! 


run back evenly over the casting, and then it ts quick!) 
plunged into a kerosene oil bath to set the casting 


Time should be given for the coating to just set 


otherwise fine pinholes will appear in the coating 


From the water-jacketed kerosene oil both, the coat 
ings are removed, dried in sawdust and placed in 4 
dry place for packing or storage. The greatest trouble 
will be encountered in obtaining a smooth bright coal 
ing without any pinholes. This can only be done )» 


carefully timing the operation of draining o!! | 
molten metal, and plunging in the oil bath to set! 
coating.—Wallace Imhoff. 
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Editorial Comment 


Platers’ Guide Merges with Metal Industry 


ITH this issue, Platers’ 

Guide, with which is com- 
shined Brass World, is merged with and becomes an 
ntegral part of Metal Industry. We make this an- 
uncement with justifiable pride. 

Brass World was for many years an important 
‘actor in the metal manufacturing and metal finishing 
dustries. It was taken over in 1928 by Metal In- 
dustry, and continued under that name until 1933 
chen it was changed to Platers’ Guide and was de- 
voted exclusively. to the metal finishing industries. 

It has always been a_ useful, practical, handy 

To judge from the questions received 
from readers and the reactions (unsolicited) to the 
answers to their inquiries, it has been an invaluable 
aid to numberless platers. 


periodical. 


The time is now ripe for combining the individual 
services of the two separate organizations into one 
homogeneous and powerful unit. By joining Metal 
Industry, Platers’ Guide helps to form the outstand- 
ing journal in the non-ferrous metal products manu- 
facturing and the metal finishing industries. In its 
chosen field it is beyond comparison with any other 
publication. 

Metal Industry welcomes Platers’ Guide and Brass 
World into its fold. Together we shall serve to the 
highest degree possible, the industries to which we 
have devoted ourselves for almost 34 years. 


\brasive and Cleaning Methods 


FTER a careful study of 

A existing publications in 

the metal and finishing industries, it has become evi- 
dent that there is no outstanding journal which con- 
centrates on the operations of metal surfacing—the 
preparation of metal products for subsequent metal 


plating and coating operations. Such extraordinary 
has decided to lend its prestige to a new publication 
ng, barrel burnishing, blast cleaning, buffing, de- 
ire the surface for plating and other coating proc- 
cover its broad territory—‘*From Ingot to Finished 
c.last few years. 
It will be a shop paper for the prac- 
‘0 carry and easy to read. Its circulation will be 


expansion has taken place in these industries—grind- 
ing, polishing and cleaning—that Metal Industry 
Abrasive and Cleaning Methods—which will cover 
grinding, surface grinding, polishing, abrasive roll- 
aling, degreasing, and metal cleaning; in other 
ords, the operations on metal products which pre- 
esses. This does not mean that Metal Industry will 
‘Top these subjects; Metal Industry will continue 
vroduet”—but the new journal will concentrate on this 
teld which has grown to such proportions during 
_ Abrasive and Cleaning Methods will be pub- 
ished monthly. 
tical man, faced with practical problems and_ prac- 
tical situations. It will be of pocket size, convenient 
Controlled” ; 
tet 


it will be distributed free to a selected 
10,000 firms and executives in the industries 
hich it covers. 


Copies may be obtained by applica- 


tion on company letterhead, signed, with the title of 
the signer. 

Metal Industry—the first publication in the field of 
non-ferrous metal products manufacturing, now in its 
34th year of continuous publication, stands squarely 
behind Abrasive and Cleaning Methods. The entire 
facilities of our organization are at the service of our 
protege. Abrasive and Cleaning Methods will help 
Metal Industry serve its field better, more fully, and 
just as whole-heartedly as in the past. 


Business in an Election Year | 
. many years, the senti- 
ment has prevailed that 
exercise more than usual caution and 
hesitation during an election year, waiting to see if 
the candidates favorable to business, will be elected. 
An interesting analysis of business during such years 
was recently published by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, covering every presidential year from 1832 
through 1932. 

The composite diagram of business shows a rise 
from January into the middle of February, a steady 
decline until the middle of July, followed by another 
rise through December. The composite trend of stocks 
shows a rise from January to April, a decline to June 
and a steady rise from June to December. The dia- 
gram seems to point out that the period of caution 
and hesitation comes during the second quarter of the 
year, after which anxiety seems to abate and business 
proceeds as usual, good or bad in accordance with the 
times, regardless of the election. 

We hope that this general conclusion is correct. It 
means that the half vear ahead of us is likely to be 
good, 


business men 


Otto Gerline, Master Founder 


THIS issue on 
291 we publish the 
cluding installment of the reminiscences of Otto 
Gerline, under the title “A Brass Foundryman’s 
Progress.” This series which has appeared inter- 
mittently since 1929, tells the story of a boy, self-sup- 
porting at an early age, turning newsboy and boot- 
black, searching for-a living and a chance to assume a 
self-respecting place in the world, finding a job in a 
brass foundry and making this work his profession. 
The start was hard, of course, but he climbed to the 
top of the hill. Horatio Alger in his best days never 
told a more extraordinary tale; but there is one point 
of difference—Otto Gerline’s story is true. 

The crash in 1930 pushed Mr. Gerline over the top 
and down the hill along with everyone else. We are 
all happy to know from his story that he still has 
enough ef this world’s goods to take care of his wife 
and himself for the balance of their years, and that 
he can “take life easy” from now until the Big Boss 
will call him and say, “Otto, you will now: pour your 
last heat.” 

Our hats are off to Otto Gerline, Master Founder 
and Man. 
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Corrosion Resistance of Metals and 
Alloys by Robert J. McKay and Robert 
Worthington. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York. Size 6 x 
9; 492 pages. Price $7.00. 

This book is one of the American 
Chemical Society series of scientific and 
technologic monographs. Its purpose 
is to summarize the facts on corrosion 
processes and rates. The authors state 
that while it is often possible to soften 
bold statements of unpleasant facts, they 
feel that a more useful purpose is served 
by as fair a statement of actual condi- 
tions as can be given. The book is de- 
voted to a great extent to facts only; 
the authors offer no panacea for cor- 
rosion difficulties as it is not possible, 
under our present state of knowledge, to 
give any general methods of prevention. 

The best summary of the book is a 
resume of its table of contents, which 
includes: Forms of Corrosion; Cor- 
rosives; Metal Corrosion Properties; 
Corrosion Behavior of Specific Metal 
and Alloy Groups, such as Magnesium, 
Aluminum, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Lead, 
Iron, Molybdenum, Chromium, Nickel, 
Copper, etc. 

This work should unquestionably form 
a part of the library of every man con- 
nected with the metal or metal prod- 
ucts manufacturing industries. 


Die Casting by Charles O. Herb. 
Published by the Industrial Press. Size 
6 x 9; 300 pages. Price $3.00. 


Die casting practice has moved for- 
ward rapidly in the past few years and 
the literature is still surprisingly small. 
The purpose of this work is to bring 
within two covers, the latest practice 
on die casting from its earliest phases 
up to to-day, including brass die cast- 
ing and also a very recent development 
im cast iron die casting. 

Considerable space is devoted to die 
design and also to the steels used for 
dies and the die casting metals. 

A great deal of practical die casting 
data about rates of production, press- 
ures, etc., is included and a complete 
index to enable the reader to find the 
information he desires, without the use 
of a table of contents, which is strangely 
enough, omitted. 


Platinum and Allied Metals. Pub- 
lished by Imperial Institute, Mineral 
Resources Department, South Kensing- 
ton, London, S. W. 7, England. Size 
6 x 10; 137 pages, Price 3s 4d. 

This is one of a series of Imperial 
Institute reports on the mineral indus- 
try of the British Empire and foreign 
countries. It deals with the minerals of 
the platinum metals, their mode of 
occurrence, mining and concentration, 
metallurgical processes used in extrac- 
tion, refining and working the metals, 
the properties of the metals, their prin- 
cipal alloys and their uses in various 
industries, concluding with a discussion 
on world production, marketing and 
prices. 

It is an interesting and useful book. 
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New Books 


Secondary Copper, by Percy E. Bar- 
bour. Published by Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America, New York. 
Size 6 x 9; 85 pages. Price $1.50. 

Secondary copper has become one of 
the foremost topics of conversation 
among mining’ and_ metallurgical 
engineers. At one time it was con- 
sidered unimportant because it was so 
much lower in quality than electrolytic. 
Improvement in refining methods, how- 
ever, has brought this material in direct 
competition with the primary; hence the 
agitation. 

Mr. Barbour, who is well known for 
his discussions of the copper industry, 
describes the production, consumption 
and market effect of secondary copper. 
The booklet represents a great deal of 
painstaking work in collecting and 
analyzing the statistics which have 
never been too clear. Perhaps the most 
direct description of his work is em- 
bodied in his own summary of conclu- 
sions: 


1. The nomenclature of secondary 
copper is greatly in need of reformation. 

2. Secondary copper and secondary 
brass and secondary alloys must be care- 
fully segregated in considering the sec- 
ondary copper situation. 

3. A new definition of secondary 
copper is offered to clear up many of 
the secondary misapprehensions. 

4. The market price for copper has 
no material effect on the quantity of 
secondary production. 

5. The quantity of secondary copper 
produced is involuntary and depends 
entirely on the progress of industry as a 
whole. 

6. The statistics of secondary copper 
as published need reformation. 

7. The United States is not likely 
to lose its export market for scrap ex- 
cept possibly under regimented indus- 
trial conditions. 

8. The relative position of secondary 
and primary smelters in the production 
of secondary is undergoing important 
changes. 

9. The production of secondary 
copper, all forms, bears a constant ratio 
to consumption. 

10. The production of secondary 
copper metal averages about 25% of the 
total copper metal consumption, i. e., 1 
secondary to 3 primary. 

11. New scrap made in industry is 
about 14% of total consumption. 

12. Old scrap produced is about 
twice as great in quantity as new scrap. 

13. There is no accumulating fund 
of secondary copper overhanging the 
market, present or future. 

14. Secondary copper has no effect 
on the market price of copper except in 
time of recession in industry as a whole 
and then only of minor importace. 

The moot point of these conclusions 
is of course No. 14. Mr. Barbour’s 
thesis is that secondary copper produc- 
tion automatically follows the rises and 
falls of business; that it is incapable 
of independent operation or effect be- 


cause its rate of production is beyond 
its own control; that its output js. | 
and large, a constant percentage of th, 
total output of copper except in extreny 
periods of depression or activity, ang 
for that reason its effect on the marke 


price of copper is of minor importance 


Metal Industry (London) Handbook 
and Directory. Published by Loyix 
Cassier Co. Ltd., 22 Henrietta St, Lon. 
don, W. C. 2, England. Size 
460 pages, paper bound. 

The annual issue of this compilatio; 
of technical and statistical data on non- 
ferrous metals. A number of addition: 
and revisions have been made among 
which are: inclusion of data on gold 
silver and platinum; expansion of metals 
and alloys; specific resistances 
metals; specifications of the British Air 
Board; details of a number of ney 
alloys, chiefly those of aluminum, etc 


Ox 


Technical Papers 


Soil-Corrosion Studies, 1934; Rates o: 
Loss of Weight and Pitting of Ferrous 
Specimens, by K. H. Logan. Research 
Paper RP883. National Bureau oi 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Gloss Investigations Using Reflected 
Images of a Target Pattern, by Richard 
S. Hunter. Research Paper RP879. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Factors Influencing the Rate of At- 
tack of Mild Steels by Typical Weak 
Acid Media, by T. P. Hoar and D 
Havenhand. International Tin Re- 
search and Development Council, 149 
Broadway, New York. 


The Preparation of Substituted Ben- 
zene-o-dithiols for Use as Specific Re- 
agents for Tin, by R. E. D. Clark. In- 
ternational Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, 149 Broadway, New 
York. 


The Detection and Colorimetric De- 
termination of Tin by Means of Substi- 
tuted 1:2-Dimercaptobenzenes. A Speci- 
fic Reagent for Tin, by R. E. D. Clark 
International Tin Research and De- 
velopment Council, 149 Broadway, New 


York. 


Zircon, by H. C. Meyer. History, 
Properties, Origin and Mode of Occur- 
rence, Australian Deposits, Brazilian 
Deposits, Other Potential Sources, 
Specifications and Method of Analysis, 
Industrial Applications, Bibliography 
“Foote-Prints,” pages 1-9; published by 
Foote Mineral Company, 1609 Summer 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Strontium, by E. G. Enck and G. 
Chambers. Occurrence, Manufacture 0! 
Strontium Salts, Industrial Uses, Ex- 
perimental Data Obtained on the Treat 
ment of Sodium Hydroxide with A‘ 
Floated Strontium Sulphate, Summary. 
“Foote-Prints,” pages 11-19. Publishe¢ 
by Foote Mineral Company, 1609 Sum 
mer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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shop Problems 


This Department Will Answer Questions 


Relating to Shop Practice 


WETALLURGICAL, FOUNDRY, ROLLING MILL, MECHANICAL, 


fLECTRO-PLATING, POLISHING, 


AND METAL FINISHING 


Associate Editors 


H. M. ST. JOHN 

W. J. PETTIS 

W. J. REARDON 

W. B. FRANCIS 

T. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
WALTER FRAINE 

G. BYRON HOGABOOM 


Acid Copper 

()—Will you please give a formula 
‘or acid copper solution that will give 
«smooth deposits. I have trouble with 
small pimples. 

| also would like to know if a lead- 
toed tank is injurious for acid copper 
solution 

\—The following formula for an acid 
opper solution will produce good re- 


ults 

Copper sulphate 32 ozs. 
Sulphuric acid © ozs. 
\Vater 1 gal. 
lemp. normal 


Cathode current density, 15 amp./sq. 


\nodes, rolled annealed copper. 

fhis bath should have a_ specific 
eravity of about 1.17 (20 deg. Be). The 
copper sulphate should be dissolved in 
hot water. When solution’ has 

wled the sulphuric acid should be 
arefully poured in. The solution should 
be filtered at frequent intervals to pre- 

nt rough deposits due to suspended 
matter present. 

Rough deposits are usually caused by 
too low a sulphuric acid content. The 
sulphuric acid should be checked fre- 
quently to maintain the proper amount 
necessary. 

The use of a lead lined tank for an 
cid copper solution is common prac- 

e and should give satisfactory results. 
-T. H. C., Problem 5,517. 


Casting Bronze Liners 


We would appreciate very much 
you would kindly advise us proper 


ethod of making a bronze liner; also 


() 
~ 


advise us correct alloy to use and pour- 
ing temperature. We have trouble in 
ectting a solid casting. We have made 
these liners both on end and _ lying 
down; have best luck when made _ hori- 
zontal. The metal seems to be mealy 
looking and not solid, though on small 
liners the metal is_ solid. 

We melt our bronze in a rotary furn- 
ace and also have tried gas fired crucible 
furnace. The liners are standard equip- 
ment in lots of the large pumps for 
oil refineries and we would like to 
have you tell us the method to use. 

A.—We suggest the following: Use 
an open grade of sand similar to No. 4 
used in iron foundries. Make a facing 
ot half old sand and half new and to 
every 20 shovels of sand add 1 shovel 
of fire clay and temper with molasses 
water. Black lead the mold and_ skin 
dry, and gate as per sketch. Vent the 
mold well. 

The metal you are using is very good. 
We note you give it as follows: 1 Tin 
to 16 Copper, 2 Zinc per 100 pounds, 
and 1 Lead to 100 pounds. We would 
alter this mix just a little and make as 
follows: 

91 Copper 

6 Tin 

2 Zinc 

1 Lead 
and melt as follows: charge the copper 
first and add 4 ounces of 15% Phosphor- 
Copper in with the Copper. . When 
the Copper is melted add a.handful of 
common table salt. If you use the open 
flame furnace add a shovel of. silica 
sand to the metal as a cover for the 
metal. The Copper is now melted and 
ready to receive the mix. Add the Lead. 


Stir and then add the Tin. Stir well, 
then add the Zinc. Stir and pour at 
2100 degrees Fahr. Just before pour- 
ing add 2 ounces of 15% Prosphor- 
Copper. \WVe are quite sure you will 
obtain the results you desire. 


—W. J. R., 


Problem 5,518 


Chromium Plating Practice 


Q.—We have information that some 
plants are chrome plating meat cutter 
knives direct to steel, and they believe 
they have the desired results, without 
danger of rusting. 

Our method of plating is, one and one 
half thousands of nickel direct on steel 
followed by a seven minute chromium 
plate. 

The other method is as_ follows: 
Polish to as fine a finish as possible, 
up to a flour emery; buff to a high luster 
with chrome buffing compound in order 
to provide color. Clean well and acid 
dip as for nickel plating. Rinse and 
spray well with clean water. Put in 
chrome tank. Deplate (reverse current) 
ten seconds at six volts. Chrome for 45 
minutes at 500 amps. Remove and rinse 
well. Buff and color with chrome buff- 
ing compound very lightly. 

This should produce an average plate 
ot .0005”. Use rack with center con 
tact and rubber band around outer edge 

We will appreciate your information 
as to what method you think best, both 
from the standpoint of cost and rust 
prevention. 

A.—As regards corrosion § resistance 
of the deposits produced by each of the 
above methods it can be stated that the 
Bureau of Standards has found that 
equal thicknesses of nickel or of chrome 


USE THIS BLANK FOR SOLUTION ANALYSIS INFORMATION 


Name 


Address 


Employed by: 


Kind of solution: 


Tank length: |. width: 


Anode surface, sq. ft.: ........ Distance from cathode 


REMARKS: Describe trouble completely. Give cleaning methods employed. Send small sample of work showing defect if possible. 


Use separate sheet if necessary. 


Q0lution depth: 


Fill in all items if possible. 


Class of work being plated: 


Volume used: 


..Cathode surface, sq. ft.: 


eee Original formula of solution: 


NOTE: Before taking sample of solution, bring it to proper operating level wi 
oz. clean bottle; label bottle with name of solution and name of sender. 
INDUSTRY, 116 John Street, New York City. 


th water; stir thoroughly; take sample in 2 or 3 
PACK IT PROPERLY and mail to METAL 
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do not have the same protective value. 
Thus chrome deposits of .0002” direct 
on steel failed on outdoor exposure of 
a few months. Nickel deposits of the 
same thickness gave much better pro- 
duction. 

While this thickness of .0002” is less 
than that supposedly obtained in Method 
2 above, yet the thickness of chrome is 
still much less than that of the com- 
bined nickel and chrome obtained in 
Method 1. Even assuming that equal 
thicknesses of nickel and chrome had 
the same protective value (which is not 
actually the case as just described from 
the Bureau of Standards report) you 
still have over three times the thickness 
of deposit of metal in the first method. 

The first method will undoubtedly 
show better corrosion protection. 

As regards cost, it will be acknowl- 
edged that the direct chrome method 
requires more labor on the polishing of 
the steel and more labor on the coloring 
of the chrome. The cost of these opera- 
tions will exceed the polishing costs on 
the first method and it is likely that the 
excess cost will match the cost of the 
nickel plating operation. No definite 
answer can be given on this point, how- 
ever, without a plant study of the opera- 
tions in each method. 

The Bureau of Standards report re- 
ferred to above is Research Paper RP712, 
National Bureau of Standards, obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., price five 


cents.—G. B. H., Jr.. Problem 5,519. 


Core Wash for Bronze 


Q.—From time to time we _ have 
trouble in making bronze bushings—us- 
ing a mixture of 80% copper, 10% tin, 
10% lead. The metal seems to cut the 
core. We are making these cores from 
Lake sand, or sharp sand, as some call 
ii, and linseed oil. Then we thoroughly 
bake these cores and then give them 
two coats of graphite mixed with 
molasses water. We pour this metal 
at 1900 degrees Fahr. Have you any 
suggestions as to how we can eliminate 
this cutting? 

A.—There is on the market a core 
wash which is said to give excellent 
results, give a smooth surface on cast- 
ings; it will not eat in and the inside 
surface is as smooth as the outside. 

There is also a preparation on the 
market mixed with carbon tetrachloride 
and used as a wash which stops cutting 
core by the metal. It not available try 
coating the core with one or more layers 
ot fine clay and water. Dry each coat 
before applying the next. Apply while 
the core is warm, and finish with your 
graphite and molasses water mixture. 
Dry the core thoroughly 

—W. J. R., Problem 5,520. 


Oxidized Brass Castings 
Q.—We are sending today, by parcel 
post, 2 brass escutcheon plates, which 
you will note have a_ considerable 
amount of flaws on the surface, and 
also when examined closely, zinc marks 
can be seen. 
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\Ve are wondering whether your foun- 
dry expert could give us any helpful 
advice in overcoming this trouble. If 
so, kindly let us know as soon as pos- 
sible as this trouble is very annoying, 
and costly. 

We pour at about 2100 deg. Fahr. and 
the mixture is the regular standard 
brass mixture. 

A.—We have examined the sample 
o; brass plates sent us and we feel that 
this defect is caused 90% of the time 
(even more) by oxide of copper and 
zinc that becomes entangled in the 
metal. If you are using ingot metal 
cut it up and you will find small black 
specks. These are the oxide. The sur- 
face of the metal will show when 
polished. If present in any great quan- 
tity streaks will show. To overcome 
this use a flux or deoxidizer. 

Another method is to use good elec- 
trolytic copper and high grade zinc and 
pour the metal when a good strong 
flame is present at the mouth of the 
mold. It is a singular fact, but never- 
theless true, that unless the brass is 
quite hot so that it smokes while being 
poured, the oxide on the outside of the 
stream of metal is not reduced by the 
flame. 

If you pour, as you say, at 2100 deg. 
Fahr., that is quite hot enough for yel- 
low brass. If you care to, you could 
change the mixture to 81 copper; 2 tin; 
2 lead; 15 zine. This color will match 
extruded metal used for ornamental 
work, for color, and will cast better. 

The use of a small handful of com- 
mon salt added to the metal while melt- 
ing will help overcome this trouble to a 
large extent. You probably use that as 
it is universally used in brass mills by 
casters in pouring and melting brass for 
rolling —W. J. R.. Problem 5,521. 


Oxidized Silver 

Q.—I am enclosing a sample clip 
finished in oxidized silver which we wish 
to reproduce. 

We have tried the usual liver of sul- 
phur oxidize but find that it gives us a 
slate color and when relieved the silver 
is not white enough. 

We believe that the sample is plated 
with a black smut after silvering rather 
than coated with sulphide. 


A.—The article submitted has been 
oxidized and then relieved. The black 
smut has not been obtained directly by 
plating, but is the result of immersion 
in a sulphide solution. The use of 
potassium sulphide produces the hardest 
black and ammonium sulphide the soft- 
est. Either salt is used in the propor- 
tion of % to 1 ounce per gallon of 
water at 180 deg. F. Relieving should 
be done with a tampico wheel in con- 
junction with fine pumice and water. 
The whiteness of the silver may be 
brought up by wet scratch brushing 
with a fine crimped wire brass or nickel 
silver wheel after brushing with tam- 
pico wheel and pumice. The whitness 
oi the silver is controlled to a great 
extent by the finish of the base metal. 

—T. H. C., Problem 5,527, 


Peeling Nicke! 
Q.—Will you kindly send me ay, 


y 3 


vice or suggestions you micht 
that may help us solve the foljoy;, 
problem. We are having some ¢; 


with our nickel plate peeling when 
plate on eye-wire that contains 4 ye 
high percentage of nickel. \e | 
never had any trouble nickel plating 
any other metals we use. Part of 
frame that we solder the wire op 
made of white metal with a lower p 
content. We never have any peel 


on this part. We take a great dea] 
care in cleaning and preparing our wor 
for plating. We use 1% volts 


Our solution tests as follows: pH, 58 
metal, 2 oz. per gal.; chloride, 24 9, 
per gal. We do not put on a ver 
heavy deposit and we do not wish : 
copper plate or etch the surfac 

A.—In nickel plating directly on » 
such as you describe it is necessary : 
first etch the surface so as to rem 
the film of nickel oxide. 

The etching can be done in such 
way so that none of the metallic luster 
is destroyed. 

For this purpose use a 5% solut 
of muriatic acid. After cleaning th 
work, rinse well, and then give a shor 
treatment in the 5% muriatic, using r 
verse current. Rinse in cold water, an 
plate.—G. B. H., Jr., Problem 5,523 


White Bronze 


Q.—We are asked to quote on furnis! 
ing a memorial tablet 24” x 36” t 
made of “white bronze.” This compos 
tion is entirely foreign to us when used 
in making tablets, and if you can do s 
please give us all the necessary informa 
tion that will enable us to obtain prices 
on the ingot, the method of melting 
pouring and molding, and how the fins! 
ing can best be done so that it wi 
compare with the copper base mixture 
bronze in detail with exception of color 

A.—The term “white bronze” is nickel 
silver, and the mixture we would sug 
gest is the U. S. Government specifica 
tion for nickel silver for plumbing fx- 
tures, and is composed of: 


67 copper 
20 nickel 
4 tin 
4 lead 
5 zine. 


This mixture is also used for ome 
mental work, building hardware an¢ 
marine hardware, and should be sutta 
for a tablet. It has good casting quality 


and handled in the same manner 


mre 
bronze. Also the finishing would 
handled in the same manner as a bronz 
tablet. 


The mixture can be had from any 
the large smelting and refining © 
panies. The only difference in melt’ 
it is that it takes a little more hes 
Keep covered same as bronze. 


—W. J. R., Problem 5.5 
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Practical Brass Foundry Digest 


by H. M. ST. JOHN 


Chief Metallurgist, Detroit Lubri- 
-ator Company; Asseciate Editor, 
METAL INDUSTRY. 


Founding Magnesium Alloys. John 
. Gann and Manley E. Brooks. Foun- 
iry, Vol. 64, page 28 (March, 1936). 
rhermocouples should be used and 
the metal poured at the lowest possible 
temperature. Surface oxidation of 
ten metal may be minimized by the 
se of a mixture of sulphur and am- 
mium fluoride salts. In grinding and 
machining care should be taken to avoid 
sparks which might result strik- 
ng core wires or steel inserts. Tools, 
previously used with other’ metals, 
should not be employed. If a fire does 
start, it may be put out with moulding 
sand, graphite, table salt or iron bor- 
ings. For exceptional applications mag- 
nesium castings may be made gas-press- 
vre tight by impregnating with china- 
wood oil, using a vacuum followed by 
pressure and then “fixing” the absorbed 
| by heating the castings at 250° F 
in an engine-oil bath. Mechanical 
properties of castings can be improved 
by heat treatment. Magnesium castings 
are stable but may be protected against 
severe exposure by the use of suitable 
paints or lacquers, applied after the 
metal has been thoroughly degreased by 
the use of an organic solvent or alkali 
leaner. The surface is roughened, to 
promote adherence of the paint, by dip- 
ping in a solution of 1.5 Ibs. sodium 
hromate and 1.5 pints concentrated 
itric acid per gal. of water. Because 
their lightness and other favorable 
properties the use of magnesium cast- 
ngs has increased more than nine times 
less than ten years 


Gas Fuel in the Metal Industry. Dean 
andler. Metal Industry (London), 
|. 48, page 295 (March 6th, 1936). 
\n extract from an address to a Na- 
nal Gas Conference at Birmingham. 
non-ferrous melting gas is more eco- 
ical than coke. 


The Effects of Service Conditions on 
the Surface of Metals. Clement Blazey. 
Metal Industry (London), Vol. 48, page 
”) (March 6th, 1936). Second Instail- 
ment, Vol. 48, p. 362. 

An article which includes a discussion 

the chemical action of lubricants, 
micals and various atmospheres on 
posed surfaces of non-ferrous cast- 


rs 


The Rationale of Phase Formation in 
Alloys. Anon. Metal Industry (Lon- 
Vol. 48, page 303 (March 6th, 

The installment of a 

See previous ab- 


concluding 
al discussion. 


ret, 


Stracts 


Short Abstracts of Articles of In- 
terest to Practical Non-Ferrous 
Foundrymen and Metallurgists. 


The Development Movement in Non- 
Ferrous’ Metallurgical Industry. W. R. 
Barclay. Metal Industry (London), 
Vol. 48, page 322 (March 13th, 1936). 

In his presidental address to the In- 
stitute of Metals, Mr. Barclay sum- 
marizes the programs which have been 
followed by various branches of the in- 
dustry in broadening the use and use- 
fulness of: Nickel, aluminum, tin and 
copper. 


Metallic Wear. H. W. Brownsdon. 
Metal Industry (London), Vol. 48, page 
327 (March 13th, 1936). 

A long and_= profusely illustrated 
article, followed by discussion, describ- 
ing the equipment and methods for the 
wear testing of metals, with particular 
reference to bearings. 


The Casting of Nickel Silvers. 
M. Ballay and R. Chavy. Metal Indus- 
try (London), Vol. 48, page 347 (March 
20th, 1936). 

Summarizes the results of a study on 
the casting of nickel silvers to obtain 
castings free from blowholes and _ in- 
cludes recent data as to the properties 
of such castings. Curves are given 
showing the melting points and casting 
temperatures with variations in com- 
position. The most usual defects are 
due to blowholes formed by gases 
liberated during solidification and cool- 
ing. This can largely be overcome by 
alloying and casting into pigs which are 
later remelted, and poured into castings. 
A protective flux is useful. External 
chills will help to overcome internal 
shrinkage. External shrinkage can be 
avoided by proper gating. Cracks due 
to uneven contraction of the metal while 
it is “hot-short’” may be prevented by 
the use of compressible cores and by 
chills suitably placed. In its casting 
properties nickel silver resembles steel 
more than it does other copper alloys. 


Second Installment of Above. Vol. 
48, page 375 (March 27th, 1936). 

Nicke! silver should not be held in the 
molten condition longer than absolutely 
necessary. Highly reducing elements, 
such as aluminum, manganese, beryl- 
lium or silicon, added just before cast- 
ing, gave test pieces free from blow- 
holes, while oxidizing agents, Such as 
cupric oxide or red lead, were of no 
benefit. Phosphor copper did not help. 
Coke-fired furnaces give best results, 
although city gas is nearly as good. It 
is difficult to get sound castings from 
oil-fired furnaces, even when the alloy 


Electric furnaces have 
not been much used. Moulding sand 
for the nickel silvers must be very re- 
fractory and of high permeability. <A 
steel-foundry sand is suitable if a 
smooth finish on the rough casting is 
not essential. 


is premelted. 


Non-Ferrous Castings. \. Logan. 
Metal Industry (London), Vol. 48, page 
379 (March 27th, 1936). 


Until recently there has been little 
improvement melting equipment. 
Coke-fired, forced - draught, _ tilting 


taking the 
place of the natural-draft coke pit fires; 
oil-fired crucible and semi-rotary furn- 
aces are becoming popular and the rock- 
ing arc-electric furnace is being intro- 
duced. Melting costs are compared for 
the different types under English con- 
ditions. Forced-draught coke furnaces 
are the most economical. The use of 
the electric furnace is more costly, 
although more economical than pit fires 
or non-crucible oil furnaces, but the spe- 
cial advantages claimed for it may swing 
the balance in its favor. The article 
includes a brief but comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the properties of the heat- 
treatable aluminum and 
alloys. 


crucible furnaces are now 


magnesium 


Non-Ferrous Melting. H. W. Browns- 
don. Metal Progress, Vol. 29, April, 
1936, page 43. Condensed from Journal, 
{nstitute of Metals (British) 

A general discussion of the factors 
involved in melting and casting which 
influence the quality of the cast metal. 
Impurities are sometimes detrimental, 
sometimes neutral, sometimes beneficial 
A metal of high purity may be bad if 
the small amount of impurity present ts 
actively detrimental. An impurity, harm- 
less by itself, may be injurious when 
combined with certain other impurities. 


Some Alloys of Copper and Iron. 
Earle E. Schumacher and Alexander G. 
Souden. Metals & Alloys, Vol. 7, 
95. (April, 1936.) 

Without any special reference to cast- 
ing, this article adds to the information 
noted in the proceeding abstract on 
wrought materials, both cold-worked and 
heat treated. The best combination of 
electrical and tensile properties is ob 
tained at 50 per cent copper, 50 per cent 
iron, aged at 500° C. (868° F.). The 
corrosion resistance is not particularly 
good. 


page 
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New Patents 


Printed copies of patents can be 
obtained for 10 cents each from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


2,002,460. May 21, 1935. Alloy. 
Richard A. Wilkins, Rome, N. Y., as- 
signor to Revere Copper and Brass In- 
corporated, Rome, N. Y. 

19,590 May 28, 1935. Reissue. 
Method and Mill for Rolling Metal. 
james R. Coe, Watertown, Conn., as- 
signor to The American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn. 

2,002,758. May 28, 1935. Process of 
Manufacturing an Aluminum Alloy. 
Ernest W. Westhoff, Detroit, Mich. 

2,002,806. May 28, 1935. Method of 
Producing Ornamental Enameled Ware. 
Andrew C. Weierich, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to The Vitreous Enameling 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2,002,891. May 28, 1935. Bronze, 
Bronze Powders, and Method of Mak- 
ing the Same. [‘verett J. Hall, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Harriet L. Hall, executrix 
of said Everett J. Hall, deceased, as- 
signor to Metals Disintegrating Com- 
pany, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. - 

2,002,962. May 28, 1935. Centrifugal 
Casting Machine and Method. \Villiam 
D. Sargent, Newark, N. J., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Durafer (Inc.), 
Dover, Del. 

2,002,966. May 28, 1935. Method of 
and Apparatus for Extruding Tubes and 
Other Elongated Shapes. Stanley W. 
Sparks, Norwalk, Conn., assignor to 
Charles H. Bickell, trustee, representing 
Metals Research Syndicate, New York, 

2,003,296. June 4, 1935. Method of 
Making Deoxidized Copper. Herbert 
C. Jennison, Bridgeport, and Richard 
R. Montgomery, Seymour, Conn., as- 
signors to The American Brass "Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn 

2,003,297. June 4, 1935. Aluminum 
Alloy. Fred Keller and Richard S. Mer 
ritt, New Kensington, Pa., assignors to 
Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

2,003,333. June 4, 1935. Method and 
Material for Preventing the Tarnishing 


ot Silverware. Kenneth H. Barnard 
West Newton, and Henry F. Kane 
Lawrence, Mass., assignors to Pacific 


Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

2,003,432 June 4, 1935 Mold. 
Arnold R. Finch, West Bend, Wis., 
assignor to West Bend Aluminum Co.. 
West Bend, Wis 

2,003,487. June 4, 1935. Process of 
Producing Substantially Pure Mag- 
nesium. Fritz Hansgirg Radenthein 
\ustria, assignor to American Mag- 
nesium Metals Corporation, Pittsburgh, 


Pa 
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A Review of Current United Staite 
Patents of Interest 


2,003,524. June 4, 1935. Alloy. 
Thomas H. Warner, Union City, N. J., 
assignor to Metal Alloys Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


2,003,085. June 4, 1935. Aluminum 
Brass Alloy. John R. Freeman, Jr., 
Cheshire, Conn., assignor to The Ameri- 
can Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


2,003,778. June 4, 1935. Spray Coat- 
ing Machine. Charles C. Willis, Bound 
Brook, N. i assignor to John Waldron 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 


2,003,805. June 4, 1935. Cemposition 
for Use in Soldering Chain Links. John 
kK. Pilling, Providence, R. I. 


2,003,889. June 4, 1935. Method of. 


Making Deoxidized Copper and Copper 
Alloys. Herbert C. Jennison, Bridge- 
port, and Richard B. Montgomery, Sey- 
mour, Conn., assignors to The Ameri- 
can Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


2,004,292. June 11, 1935. Shake-Out 
Apparatus for Foundry Flasks. Walter 
| Piper, Oak Park, Ill, assignor to 
The Beardsley & Piper Company, Chi- 
cago, II. 


2,004,293. June 11, 1935. Method of 
Shaking Out, Flasks. Walter F. Piper, 
Oak Park, Ill, assignor to The Beards- 
ley & Piper Company, Chicago, III. 

2,004,303. June 11, 1935. Spray Gun. 
Fritz Wahlin, Chicago, IIL, assignor to 
Binks Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


2,004,372. June 11, 1935. Solder for 
Aluminum and Its Alloys. Alexander 
Luschenowsky, Berlin, Germany, as- 
signor to Kuppers_  Metallwerke 
G. m. b. H., Bonn-on-the-Rhine, Ger- 
many. 


2,004,457. June 11, 1935. Casting Ap- 
paratus. Eric Beringer, Waco, Tex. 

2,004,498. June 11, 1935. Producing 
Columbium Alloys. Frederick M. 
Becket, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Electro Metallurgical Company, a cor- 
poration of West Virginia. 


2,004,514. June 11, 1935. Lacquer 
Enamel. Ilenry W. Battle, Jr., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

2,004,534. June 11, 1935. Separation 
of Metals. Carl Muller, Mannheim, Leo 
Schlecht, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, 
and Emil Keunecke, Oppau, Germany, 
assignors to I. G.  Farbenindustrie 
\ktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 


2,004,567. June 11, 1935. Combina- 


tions of Enamel and Sprayed Metal. 
Isaac V. Brumbaugh, St. Louis, Mo. 


2,004,623. June 11, 1935. Buffing or 
Polishing Wheel. Albert S. Yohe, Je; 
sey City, N. J., assignor to The Bia: 
Buff & Wheel Company, Inc, \; 
York, N. Y. 

2,004,630. June 11, 1935. Grinding 
Disk. Carl Krug,  Frankfort-on-th 
Main, Germany. 


2,004,632. June 11, 1935. Method of 
Enameling. Wesley G. Martin, Mi 
waukee, Wis., assignor to A. O. Smit 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


2,004,661. June 11, 1935. Piston 
Sand Core. Frank Jardine, Cleveland 
Ohio, assignor to Aluminum Compan) 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa 


2,004,660. June 11, 1935. Material 
Strength Testing Machine. leslie Ha 
wood Hounsfield, London, England 


2,004,689. June 11, 1935. Melting 
and/or Refining of Magnesium and 
Magnesium Alloys Prior to Casting, and 
Flux Therefor. Leslie George Da 
Taplow, England, assignor to Mag 
nesium Castings and Products Limited 
Slough, England. 


2,004,708. June 11, 1935. Bearing 
Metal and Bearing. Carl !’fanstich! 
Highland Park, IIl., assignor to Pfat 
stiehl Chemical Company, a corporat 
of Illinois. 


2,004,747. June 11, 1935. Manufac- 
ture of Gold Inlays. John A. Dal 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


2,005,156. June 18, 1935. Determin- 
ing Copper in Copper Coated Wire and 
the Like. Walter Frederick Muelhlberg 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


2,005,423. June 18, 1935 Alloy. 
Matthew A. Hunter, Troy, N. Y., as 
signor to Driver-Harris Company, Har 
rison, N. J. 


2,005,430. June 18, 1935. Alloy. James 
M. Lohr, Morristown, N. +. assignor 
to Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, 


N. J. 


2,005,431. June 18, 1935. Alloy. 
M. Lohr, Morristown, N. J., assign 
to Driver-Harris Company, Harrisot 


N. J. 


2,005,432. June 18, 1935. Alloy. | 
M. Lohr, Morristown, N. J., as 
to Driver-Harris Company, Harriso! 


N. J. 


2,005,433. June 18, 1935. Alloy. James 
M. Lohr, Morristown, N. J., a r 
to Driver-Harris Company, H 


N. J. 
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Modern Equipment 


les 


Or 


w electric heat treating furnace 
s been developed by the Ajax Electric 
pany, Ine., Frankford Avenue and 
ng \llen Street, Philadelphia, Pa. called 
‘\jax-Hultgren Salt Bath Furnace.” 
is furnace, it is stated, is suitable for 
of nealing and heat treating such mate- 
rials as sterling silver, brass, bronze, 
verdur metal, Bi-metal, gold plated 
ticles such as watch cases, etc. The 
ntages of the salt bath type of furn- 

on 


yA C. supply line 


e include the prevention of scaling and 
nxidation of the work, more rapid heat- 


ng, ete. The Ajax Company points out 
oy. that their furnace eliminates the diff- 
lties inherent in fuel fired furnaces, 
as low efficiency, high pot main- 
nce costs, etc. 

he working principles of the furnace 
as follows: <A pair of metal elec- 
rodes are immersed in the salt through 
h an alternating current is passed, 
heats the salt by direct resist- 
nee The electrodes are arranged in 
se proximity on the same side of the 
atl that the working space is kept 
tinct from the heating zone. Uniform 
iting is obtained by the patented ar- 
I ent of the electrodes in the bath 
- ich utilizes electromagnetic forces in 
way as to provide an automatic 
action throughout the entire pot. 
Briefly, the advantages claimed for 

rnace are as follows: 
onomy of operation because the 
generated directly within the 


Transformer 


New and Useful Devices, 
Metals, Machinery 


and Supplies. 


Ajax-Hultgren Heat Treating Furnace 


2. Internal automatic stirring action 


insures absolute temperature uniformity. 

3. Long pot life because of “heating 
from the inside out.” 

4. More rapid heating and greater 
production. 

5. Uniform quality of product with 
less distortion and spoilage 

6. No local overheating and conse- 
quently no excessive decomposition of 
salts. 


Diagram of 
Ajax-Hultgren 
Salt Bath 
Furnace 


Installation 


7. Less labor and floor space re- 
quired. 

8. Comfortable working conditions, 
no excessive heat or obnoxious fumes. 


Enamel Finish for Die Castings 

The difficult problem of developing 
an enamel finish that will adhere 
tenaciously and continuously to zinc has, 
it is stated, been successfully solved by 
Maas & Waldstein Co., makers of lac- 
quers and lacquer enamels, Newark, 
N. J. As a result of their research work, 
M & W are now placing on the mar- 
ket a new line of air-drying lacquer 
enamels which are especially designed 
for finishing zinc and aluminum die cast- 
ings. 

These new die-casting * lacquer 
enamels are said to produce an exceilent, 
durable, elastic finish in one coat. They 
are supplied in gloss egg-shell 
sheens and in white, black, and 32 stand- 
ard shades. Special colors can be sup- 
plied when desired. 


Latest Products 


Each month the new products or 
services announced by companies in 
the metal and finishing equipment, 
supply and allied lines will be given 
brief mention here. More extended 
notices may appear later on any or all 
of these. In the meantime, complete 
data can be obtained from the com- 
panies mentioned. 


“Feed Control” feature in bottle-type 
(“Drip-Drop”) oilers, for solid, wick 
and waste-packed bearings. ‘Trico Fuse 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cold Water Type Unit Cooler; by) 
the use of circulating cold water. Mo- 
dine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Model E Hypressure Jenny. I[leavy 
duty industrial cleaning unit Home- 
stead Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 


“Hypressure Jenny,” Model G. For 
applying, through a nozzle to suriaces 
to be cleaned, a combination of water 
vapor, hot water and cleaning chemicals, 
at pressure of from 50 to 150 Ib. per 
q. in. Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


Variable Speed “Motodrive.”  Self- 
contained enclosure using any standard 
make of constant speed motor, variable 
speed control mechanism and (where 
required) speed reduction gears; known 
Vari-Speed M otodrive. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind 


as Reeves 


Pen-A-Trate Joint Breaker; for break- 
ing obstinate and corroded joints. \ 
fluid which filters into the threads to 
be broken. Grapho Products, Inc., 2232 
Alvord St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kwik-Cote Copper Plate Solution. For 
lower cost plating where selective 
hardening is necessary. Grapho Prod 
ucts, Inc., 2232 Alvord St Indianapolis, 


Ind 


Stationary Heavy Duty Air and Gas 
Compressor; 10 to 50 horsepower; 5 to 
150 pound pressures. Described in Bul- 
letin’ A-13. Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Rush Eraser. An erasing element, 
consisting of hundreds of spun glass 
fibers; suitable for erasing, cleaning up 
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and polishing small metal surfaces. The 
Eraser Co. Inc., 120 Washington St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carbon Brush Replacement Kit for 
Electric Tools. To meet the special 
needs of the series-wound motors used 
in portable electric tools, such as valve- 


refacers, drills, saws, hammers and 
grinders, The Ohio Carbon Company, 
12508 Berea Road, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Controllers for Temperature, Time- 
Temperature, Flow, Liquid Level, 
Pressure, Time Pressure, and Humid- 
ity. Master Free-Vane Controllers. 
3ristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


New Resins for Cellulose Ester Lacquers 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., 
New York, has recently announced a 
new type of Bakelite resin which has 
been developed especially for use in cel- 
lulose ester lacquers of the modern high 
gloss, high solid content type. At pres- 
ent two modifications are available, XR- 
3180 and XK-4357. These new resins 
are the result of systematic research, 
extending over several years, in which 
the primary object has been to over- 
come, to the greatest practical degree, 
the recognized defects of lacquers previ- 
ously available for certain exacting re- 
quirements. Chief among these has 
been the difficulty of obtaining a smooth, 
high gloss surface without the necessity 
of incurring additional expense for rub- 
bing and polishing operations. 

X R-3180 and X R-4537, in combination 
with nitrocellulose are said to yield lac- 
quers of exceptional flow and_ gloss. 
Their high refractive index and excellent 
pigment wetting, it is stated, produce a 
most attractive depth and lustre. It is 


claimed that the initial high gloss is 
retained remarkably well on exposure 
to weather and that even after long 
service these finishes may be cleaned 
and repolished with little effort. In 
addition to this important property, 
these resins are also said to be outstand- 
ing in their resistance to moisture, 
oxidation, strong soaps, acids, oils and 
greases, and to have an excellent degree 
of color stability. Their solutions in 
common lacquer solvents are very low 
in viscosity, permitting the formulation 
of high solid content lacquers having 
excellent film building properties. 
Because of the combination of desired 
characteristics, lacquers based on these 
resins are recommended for the follow- 
ing applications: automobile finishing 
and refinishing, refrigerators, kitchen 
furniture, cabinets, bathroom fixtures 
and imitation tile, hospital furniture, 
textile and paper coatings, metal lac- 
quers for hardware and instruments. 


Blue on Steel 


Stoeger’s Black Diamond Lightning 
Bluer has, it is stated, been carefully 
tested and successfully used in the 
Stoeger Gun Repair Department for 
several years. 

General Instructions for Use: The 
bluing salts may be used in any quan- 
tity of from 5 lbs. upward. The mini- 
mum quantity which may be satisfac- 
torily used from the bluing of rifle bar- 
rels etc. is 20 lbs. and for this quantity 
a rectangular vat of sheet steel or iron 
is recommended. The vat for 20 Ibs. 
of Black Diamond Lightning Bluer 
should be approximately 4” wide, 6” 
deep and 34” in length. Where a con- 
siderable amount of bluing is done it is 
best to use 40 Ibs. of bluer and for this 
quantity the vat should be about 6” wide. 
For smaller quantities such as 5 lbs. a 
cast iron pot about 10” deep and 5” wide 
should be used. This smaller quantity 
is used for the bluing of small parts, 
pistol and revolver barrels, ete. 

The entire contents of the particular 
container or containers to be used 
should be carefully poured and evenly 
distributed into the vat or pot. It is 
absolutely necessary that the entire con- 
tents be used as stated above as the re- 
sults may otherwise not be satisfactory. 
In pouring out caution should be used 
to see that dust does not fly into the 
eyes. The hands should be dry and the 
use of rubber gloves is recommended to 
prevent burns. 

For every 5 lbs. of Black Diamond 
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Lightning Bluer 1/3 gallon of water 
should be added, therefore for 20 lbs. 
1 1/3 gals. of water should be added 


and for 40 Ibs. 2 2/3 gals. of 
water. The vat should be slowly 
heated by gas flames, preferably sev- 
eral flames distributed along the length 


of the vat. The mixture should be 
slowly heated to a temperature of about 
275°F. It is well to stir the mixture 


occasionally with a wooden ladle while 
heating. Care should be taken that the 
entire contents of the vat along its 
entire length be of equal temperature 
and this should be ascertained by use 
of a thermometer. The solution usually 
works best at between 270° and 280°F., 
although the best working temperature 
according to the particular items being 
worked on may be found by experi- 
mentation to be anywhere between 250 
and 300°. The solution is now ready 
for use and consideration must be given 
to the parts to be blued. 

For the very best results the items to 
be blued should be highly polished and 
free from all traces of grease and oil. 
The items to be blued should be im- 
mersed in the solution and left in for 
approximately 15 minutes although some 
items will be found to come out satis- 
factorily within 10 minutes or even less. 

After the article has been in the bluer 
for the required length of time it should 
be lifted out and immediately dipped for 
a moment into cold water. It should 
immediately thereafter be placed in a 


vat with clean hot water. In 
after removing from the hot 
will be found to have a light reddish 
coat which is easily rubbed ‘ 
drying with any good grade 
free oil. 

For full information, write to D 
M. I, A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 507 Fif 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New Polymerized Wax Sulphur 
Bases for Metal Cutting Oils 
Metal fabricating firms who have 

use straight fatty oils and even thos 

who are using the ordinary fatty syl- 

phur base, will be vitally interested in a 

newly developed material made up, it js 

stated, on entirely new principles 

known as Quaker Kut Base No. 27. 

made by the Quaker Chemical Products 

Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 

In the make-up of this base, different 
raw materials are used than in the past 
Waxes, as well as polymerized oil and 
fatty alcohol, form the basis of the mat 
rial for absorbing the sulphur. Thy 
sulphur absorption is said to be much 
more complete and thorough in thi 
type of oil, so much so that this bas 
will not stain brass or copper as would 
an ordinary fatty sulphur base. Al 
the oils used in the material are als 
polymerized. The base contains 12! 
of sulphur. 

This base, it is claimed, mixes in al! 
proportions with mineral oils, fuel oils 
or kerosene. It is a claret red color, 
bright and clear. It is mixed in vary- 
ing proportions for the type of work at 
hand and representative figures on very 
difficult jobs, with full information on 
those jobs, are on file for any interested 
parties showing machine speeds, tools, 
proportions of mixtures as compared to 
other standard products used in the field. 

The differences in this base, namel 
the polymerized oils with the waxes an 
fatty alcohols, as compared to ordinary 
sulphur base oils mean that this base 
can be used in far greater dilution than 
ordinary bases and thus is more ¢ 
nomical. It will also, it is claimed, per- 
form much more difficult jobs than 
commonly possible with sulphur bas 
cutting oils; allows far greater speeds 
showing as much as 50% greater pro- 
duction in some instances. Finer finishes 
are said to be obtained than with the 
usual materials on the market today. 

More details and comparative figures 
will be supplied to anyone upon request 
on their business letter-head. 


Metal Cleaner 

Metex Grade “R” cleaner has bee! 
designed to take care of general meta’ 
cleaning operations in the average °! 
by MacDermid, Inc., Waterbury, Conn 
The manufacturer who uses cleaners ! 
confronted with such a wide varict) 
specialized materials that he should 
turally be interested in using as [1c 
types and grades as possible, elimiral 
ing overlapping purchases as well 4 
the extra tank equipment necessary t! 
their use. 
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\etex Grade “R” is not recommended out electric current and on a variety of 
sor every job, but as the best all-around base materials. 
leaner which MacDermid, Inc., have For specialized operations, Mac- 


roduced in their history. It can be Dermid Inc. make a number of mix- 
yced for work which is plated in the tures recommended for different specific 
il] tank.or in the barrel, with or with- types of work. 


Handy Direction Wall Card for Setting Up Polishing Wheels 


\ convenient, informative chart con- Abrasive Co., 38 Hyde Park Blvd., 
taining complete directions for setting Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
yp polishing wheels is being offered 
vithout charge by the General Abrasive 
Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Punched to hang on the wall in the a 


polishing room, the card briefly outlines 


the proper procedure for setting up T 
polishing wheels. Points covered in- LIONI = 
lude correct proportion of glue to ‘ 
water; glue heating; preparation of > 
wheels preparatory to gluing up; sizing 
{ wheels; application of glue and abra- 
sive; dry room temperature and humid- 
ity; operating speed and wheel pressure. 
According to W. W. Dobkin, Adver- 
tising Manager of the General Abrasive |. 
Co., the new Direction Chart was first 
made available to the industry at the 


\nnual Convention of the American ete 
Electroplaters Society where it met with al 5, 

an enthusiastic response. Copies of the Ree 

card, which measure approximately 11 x 

14 inches, may be had as long as the 

supply exists by addressing the General Handy Abrasive Wheel Chart 


Midget Metal Cleaning Machine 


[he Metalwash Machinery Co., 26 Sufficient power is provided by a one-hp. 


tlaynes Ave., Newark, N. J., have de- motor. Variable conveyor speed is 
eloped a new type of cleaning unit—the provided to take care of the different 
Midget Machine—for attachment to in- rates required for the removal of chip, 


dividual machines, or for use with single grit, abrasive refuse, etc. Where screw 
purpose groups of machines, or for machine products are being cleaned, or 
small lot work as a separate cleaning for small work, the conveying may be 


unit. done by rotary, drum-type, or spiral 
When used for small quantities this mechanism. 
iachine can be placed in any conveni- The machine uses 3% x 2% ft. floor 


ent location and charged by hand. When — space and is 3% ft. high. 
ised in a group, the parts may be handled 
over a conveyor which will charge the 
leaner with the output of the different 
iachines used on similar work, or by 
hutes which will charge continuously 
irom each of the different machines 
vhich feed the cleaner. 

lf used as an individual machine, the 
parts can be cleaned without difficulty 
iS last as the products come from the 
machine operations. These parts can be 


uted from the production equipment, 

nd the cleaning mechanism will become 
nit in the production line. 

« cleaning compound may be either 

‘l, slush or an alkali wash. The chain 

elt conveyor used in the unit is 9” wide 


with a clearance space above, of 6”. Midget Washing Machine 


rt 


Automatic Glue Heater 

A new automatic electric glue heater, 
thermostatically controlled, has been 
produced by Divine Bros. Company, 
Utica, N. Y, The glue to be heated is 
placed in pots, inserted through top of 
heater into tank containing hot water. 
This water is circulated around the heat- 
ing unit, mounted externally in vertical 
cylinder, heated, and flows directly into 
heater tank. A theromstat, located in 
the tank water, is connected to an auto- 
matic contactor. Water temperature is 
controlled within a maximum of plus 
or minus 2 degrees F., through the con- 
tactor actuating a relay and_ switch, 
turning the current on or off, as _ re- 
quired. 

A dial on the contactor is set for the 


temperature to be maintained. — Indi- 
cator of contactor shows temperature 
of water bath. Actual temperature of 


glue in pots is observed by inserting 
thermometer, and setting contactor at 
point to hold glue at desired heat. 


Divine Glue Heater 


On a test, a six-pot (3 quart) heater, 
starting with water at 40° in both the 
tank and the pots, was raised to 135° 
in 1% hours. 


Markal Holder 


The manufacturer of Markal, said to 
be the first paint in stick form, has just 
announced a new _ nickel-plated metal 
holder which makes Markal easier to 
use, and enables the operator to use 
the stick right down to the end. This 
metal holder is furnished without 
charge, one being included in each pack- 
age of twelve. It is marketed by Homer 
& Staley, 2322 So. Park Way. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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The Dodge Division of the Chrysler 
Corporation uses what is said to be the 
largest degreasing machine in this coun- 
try. Fenders and sheet metal parts are 
degreased in this equipment before being 
bonderized. The parts to be cleaned are 
carried through the heavy vapor of a 
chlorinated organic solvent which rapidly 
condenses on the metal surfaces and in 
flowing off, carries all oil and grease 
with it. 


This Detrex Degreasing Machine is 
built by the Detroit Rex Products Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan. It is served 
by two monorail conveyors, each carry- 
ing a continuous stream of metal parts 
at approximately 20 feet per minute, 


through the vapor. All cleaning is auto-., 


matic with a normal production of 17,000 
pounds per hour and a peak produetion 
of 60,000 pounds per hour. 


Large Degreasing Installation 


The machine itself is 65° 5” long, 
10’ 5” wide and 19’ 4 3/16” high. 

The vapor line in this Detrex De- 
greaser stands about 8 feet above the 
floor and is controlled by a cold water 
condenser that condenses all vapors 
above that point, the condensate flowing 
back into the boiling chambers. While 
the machine is operating the solvent is 
kept at a boiling temperature by means 
of steam coils running along the bottom 
of the boiling chamber. 


Chrysler 
Degreasing 


Installation 


In addition to the degreasing machine 
itself, a still is used to reclaim dirty 
solvent at the rate of 50 gallons per 
hour. The machine itself automatically 
distills about 250 gallons of solvent per 
hour. 

Parts coming from the Degreaser are 
perfectly clean and thoroughly dry—all 
ready tor the spray-bonderizing process 
which follows cleaning. 


Automatic Die Casting Machine 


\ new full automatic die casting ma- 
chine, Model B-3, has been designed by 
the Kux-Lohner Machine Co., 2145-47 
Lexington St., Chicago, Ill This ma- 


chine requiring only one operator, has 


a plunger pressure up to 1500 pounds 


per sq. in., supplied by a long helical 
compression spring thus, it is_ stated, 
eliminating the need for a separate in- 
stallation of an air compressor motor 


unit Die space, 14” between bars, by 
12” wide Die thickness, both halves, 
up to 7144"; dies separate, 54%”. The 


size of the machine is 4 x 4 x 4 6” 
high. The volume of metal propelled 
per shot, including gate, is 5% pounds 
in lead and 334 pounds in zinc base 
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Kux- 
Lohner 
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Die 
Casting 
Machine 


alloys. Melting pot capacity, 45 
lead, 250 pounds zinc. 

The machine is equipped wit! 
rect connected 1% H.P. mot 
core is pulled automatically from ¢ 
sides of the die and adjustable ejects, 
mechanisms are mounted in th upper 
and lower die holder members 

The machine, vertical type constrye- 
tion, uses a split sprue fill, and 
claimed, produces in a multiple cavity 
die castings which are “solid to ¢hy 
core” with fine surfaces at speeds up ti 
10 shots per minute. It is said to }y 
peculiarly adaptable to parts requiring 
long inserts such as_ lead batter 
terminals on the ends of insulated bat- 
tery cables, gold heads on. steel 
shafts, etc. 


Soluble Grinding Oil 
and Paste 


Especially developed to be used with 
the latest type of high-production pre- 
cision grinding machinery, E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co. 240 West Somerset St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., have put on the mar- 
ket a soluble grinding oil and a grind- 
ing paste to protect and cool both work 
and wheel. The rapid release of abra 
sives and metal from the solution is said 
to improve the finish and reduce spoil 
age and wetting-out qualities have, it 
is stated, been increased, which allows 
the solution to be carried to the point 
where the work is being done Phe 
Houghton concentrates contain a rust- 
inhibiting agent, thus protecting bot! 
the grinding machine and ferrous pa 
against rust. A thin oil film remams 
on parts after the water has evaporated 
The solution does not foam or torn 
scum, 

For Houghton's grinding paste 
ing in hot water produces the best 
sults and wets out rapidly, and’ reaches 
the point where work is being don 
When mixed, this paste does not gu 
on working parts. 


New “Brush Charting Service” 
for Motor Maintenance 


With a view to simplifying th 
rect selection of replacement brushes ! 
motors and generators in industr 
plants, mills, commercial buildings, ¢ 
The Ohio Carbon Company, 12503 Be 
Road, Lakewod, Ohio, has worked out 
a “Brush Charting Service” which 1S 
available free on request. On al! ulysis 
of past sales, the Company found 
91% of all replacement orders for’ 
carbon, graphite, electro-graphitic ane 
metal-graphite brushes can be + 
by about one-quarter of grades 
ly considered necessary—the re! 


three-quarters being used matin 
special and unusual applications 

therefore prepared a set of charts 
ing the wide range of uses to 
these few grades were suited; wi! 
result that an ample stock of eme! 
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ents can now be carried at a 
of the former expense. 
harts themselves are so made 
y can be used either in a ring- 
r as separate folders in the 
su tter-size filing drawer. As an 
il feature of this free charting 
the Company offers, also without 


charge, a “Motor Record Book” in which 
a complete record of brush sizes, re- 
winding jobs, etc., of each machine may 
be entered.  cross-indexing system, 
niaintained by the Company, further en- 
ables brush replacements to be ordered 
by merely giving the page number of 
the particular motor record. 


Electrified Solder Baths 


In a continuous seam-soldering proc- 
ess, a practical elimination of rejects 
nd a 50 per cent reduction in fuel costs 
ave resulted from the recent electrifica- 
ion of one of the solder pots used by 

e Phillips Can Company, Cambridge, 
\larviand, and the successful results ob- 

ed from the first installation have led 


» the use of electric heat for the other 
seven pots employed in the process. 

rhe first electrification consisted of a 
General Electric midget thermostat con- 
trolling four 3-kw. Calrod heating units 
installed on a pot formerly fired with 
vas. The pot, 60 inches long, was especi- 
ily insulated for the purpose. Because 
the surface laver of acid flux is very 
corrosive, the units were of the through- 
the-side type. 

rhe former operating temperature was 
50° F. The uniform temperature dis- 
tribution obtainable with electric heat 
allows a reduction of operating tempera- 
ture to between 600 and 620° F., con- 
tributing to longer life for the crucible, 


a substantial reduction in dross and 
sludge formation, and a reduction in 
radiation losses. 

The uniform heat distribution has 
almost eliminated rejects, which formerly 
amounted to several cans a minute. Elec- 
tric heat has further reduced the cost ot 
side-seam-soldering the cans by reducing 


Electrified 
Solder Pots 


fuel charges fully 50 per cent. Work- 
ing conditions are much improved, and 
the fire hazard has been removed. 
Automatic control relieves the operator 
of any responsibility for maintaining 
temperature and eliminates the need for 
adjustment of the heat source. The pot 
is turned on automatically at 4 o'clock 
every morning and is ready for produc- 
tion when the workmen come in at 7 
a.m. 
The seven new installations have three 
5-kw., special, through-the-bottom Cal- 
rod units. Because of their special de- 
sign, these units give an even better heat 
distribution throughout the solder pots 
than the first installation. 


Sand Deformation Tester 


\ new testing device for ascertaining 
the formation and the resilience of sand 
vas recently announced by the Harry 
W. Dietert Company, 676 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. This device is 
recommended as a most useful acces- 

ry for the universal sand strength 
nachine, as it adds materially to the 
value of the compression strength test. 
e deformation test readings are 
tiplied by the compression test 
ling to obtain the sand _ resilience 

which figure is used to determine 
ther the sand has good life or 
ther it is “short” and brittle. 

e deformation test accessory con- 

of an aluminum arm pivoted on 

id and sealed ball bearings at the 


Tester for Sand Deformation 


fulcrum point of the pusher arm and 
weight of the strength machine 

\ special dial indicator, protected 
from dust, is mounted on the tree end 
ot the deformation tester arm 

The stem of the indicator’ bears 
against the stud of the compression test 
head, while the body of the indicator 
is connected to the pusher arm of the 
strength machine through an automatic 
releasing arm which makes it possible 
to measure the amount that the sand 
specimen decreases in length or de 
forms at the instant that the sand speci 
men breaks 

The maximum reading of the de- 
formation indicator is shown by a red 
maximum reading hand. 


Coating for Metals 


Coatings for metals called Instrument 
Lac, pure ethyl alcohol solutions, rather 
thick, so that for many uses they may 
be thinned, is manufactured by the 
Mann Instrument Corporation, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This. material is furn- 
ished in two types, called Instrument 
Lac A and Instrument. Lac B. Lac A 
is an adhesive for metal and _ fibrous 
parts which, it is stated, has a low 
permeability to water vapor. Like all 
alcoholic shellac solutions it air dries 
to a semi-hard film. For best results 
the parts should be baked to cure 
(polymerize) the resin film, which re- 
quires two to four hours exposure to 
a temperature of 105 degrees to 120 de- 
grees C, 

It is stated that the adhesion of this 
Lac to metals is higher on smooth parts 
and with thin films. Sand blasting or 
etching a surface decreases adhesion. It 
is also recommended for joining paper 
or fibre to metal. 

Lac A is said to be a good adhesive 
for cementing castings to gaskets or 
other parts. Soldered joints on fine 
wires, especially where the metals are 
dissimilar so that electrolysis can occur, 
can, it is claimed, be protected by a 
film of Lac A, 

Lac B is said to be more flexible 
when dried and cured due to a higher 
wax content, and should be used for 
work where greater elastic properties 
are needed. It dries to a hard film and 
can be baked or cured in several hours 
at 450" € ta 195° €, It is recom- 
mended for impregnating coils, for use 
with enamel wires, etc 


Centrifugal Air Separator 


\ new centrifugal air separator for 
removing entrained moisture and. oil 
for liquids from steam lines, has been 
designed by Hagan Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The portable compressed air cleaner 
contains a small separator or purifier 
encased in a receiving tank \ll moist- 
ure, oil and dirt are retained in the 
tanks which is equipped with a glass 
gauge to tell the operator when it re- 
quires draining. 
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In an interesting test, a target 30” 
x 48” was covered with white cloth. 
The clean air nozzle was pointed at the 
center of the target from a distance of 
36”. Continuously for an 8-hour period, 
air at 80 pounds pressure was passed 
Water at 
the same pressure was introduced into 
the air line at the rate of one gallon 
per minute. At the same time by 
means of a special lubricator device, 


through the Hagan cleaner. 


oil mixed with foundry dust was also 
introduced at the rate of one quart of 
oil and one pound of dust every half 


hour. 


The results, it is stated, showed that 
at no time during the entire 8-hour 
period was any moisture, oil or dirt 
visible on the white cloth; also in an- 


other test with intermittent air flow 
the results were equally satisfactory. 


Sheet Buffing Machine 


A new principle of sheet buffing, it is 
stated, enables this machine to give 
maximum production in a minimum of 
space. Ferrous and non-ferrous sheets 
are cut-down or color buffed, or satin 
finished many times more rapidly than 
by hand operations. It is also claimed 
that due to positive control of buff 


pressure and time of contact of buff with 
the work, a finer finish is achieved. 
Sheets in any size ranging up to 16” 
wide by 7’ long by .020” thick can be 
accommodated in the standard machine. 
The work is placed on a revolving drum 
which brings the work in contact with 


the buffing wheel. Sheets are held on 
the drum by vacuum or magnetic 
chucks. Two drums, shifted by an air 
cylinder, allow for loading one drum 
while the other drum is in process, 


thereby giving continuous production. 

The wheel spindle will accommodate 
a buff 18” in diameter by 18” face, and 
is provided with a mechanism to oscil- 
late the buff, thereby eliminating streaks 
in the work. A _ handily placed lever 
permits disengaging the oscillator when 
not required. The roller bearing 


Divine Sheet 
Buffing Machine 


mounted spindle is driven by a 20 H.P. 
motor. A variable speed V belt drive 
permits 50% variation in wheel speed, 
allowing buffs to be used at maximum 
efficiency even when wotn down. An 
air cylinder is provided for quick lift- 
ing of the buffing wheel from the work. 
The machine is completely wired and 
piped, and comes in sections for easy 
handling and erection. It is manufac- 
tured by Divine Brothers Company, 90 
Whitesboro St., Utica, N. Y. 


Electric Hand Magnet 


The Metallurgical Products Com- 
pany, 35th and Moore Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have added to their line 
an electric hand magnet which is 
recommended for a wide variety of 
operations. It can be used for remov- 
ing pieces around stamping machines, 
for cleaning chips away, for weighing 
small parts, such as screws, nails, bolts 
and washers. The magnet is also used 
for separating magnetic scrap from non- 
magnetic. It is recommended as an 
accident preventer as it can be used to 
pick up nails lying about in shipping 
departments, etc. 

The magnet is light, portable, can be 
plugged into any A.C. 110 volt circuit 
and, it is stated, guaranteed for one year 
against mechanical defects. 
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Bituminous Metal Primer 


Alasticflint metal primer, a_bitumin- 
ous product that is said to be water- 
proof, oil-proof, rust-proof and highly 
acid resistant, has been introduced by 
the Elastic Compound Paint Company, 
Church Lane and Lena Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. This material 
which, it is stated, dries water-proof 
in 24 hours to a smooth uniform sur- 
face so that any paint can be applied 
over it, is recommended for the first 
coat on iron and_ steel construction, 
galvanized iron, ship hulls, etc. 

It can be coated with any type of 
good paint after being allowed to dry 
thoroughly. Some of the claims made 
are that it will not soften under water 
six hours after applying; it will harden 
over oil works asphalt and that the 
asphalt will not bleed through one coat. 


Rust Inhibitive Primer 


A rust inhibitive primer has been ¢ 
veloped by John W. Masury and Sop 
42-50 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. \ This 
material is intended as a primer, a first 
coat for iron and steel. It is said t 
fulfill the fundamental requirements 0; 
am anti-corrosive primer: 

1. Moisture proof. 

2. Resistant to alkalies. 

3. Contains a rust inhibitor. 

Masury’s rust inhibitive primer cop. 
sists of a combination of a 100% Bake- 
lite resins with high grade China wood 
oil. The pigments are of the rust jp- 
hibitive type, it is stated, actually check- 
ing the solution tension of iron. 

The primer is said to be very durable 
in its own right; that two coats applied 
to iron or steel will give a very lasting 
job. It is claimed also that excellent 
results are obtained by using a high 
grade aluminum paint or high grade 
linseed oil or enamels as a_ finishing 
coat over the red primer 

The primer can be worked easily with 
the brush. It sets to tough in abou 
two hours and dries hard and _ tough 
overnight. Twenty-four hours to forty 
eight hours drying time should be al- 
lowed before the application of th 
finishing coat. 


Brass Die Casting Machine 


The Reed-Prentice Corporation, Wor- 
cester, Mass., is building a new ma- 
chine for the die casting of brass alloys 
The machine is fully hydraulic, oper- 
ated by two levers with interlocked con- 
trols, thus preventing the plunger from 
operating unless the dies are closed. No 
metal can be fed while the dies ar 
open. The castings are ejected auto- 
matically. 

The machine is made in two sizes 
The larger exerts a pressure of 50,000 
pounds per sq. in. on the metal with 
an oil pressure of 2,000 pounds per 
sq. in., the smaller, 10,000 pounds per 
sq. in. with an oil pressure of 1,00 
pounds per sq. in. The metal being 
cast is first melted in a suitable furnace 
and then transferred to a small holding 
furnace at the die casting machine. The 
metal should be held at a constant tem- 
perature that will keep it slightly above 
the plastic state. 


Insulated Oven Panel 


A new type of insulated oven pane! 
is being manufactured by Herrington & 
Randall, Inc., 13700 Sherwood Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. called the “Non- 
Through-Metal Oven Panel.” 


In a recent test, temperature read- 
ings were taken from an oven using 
this type of construction. After the 
oven had been operating all day 2t 
250° F., the outside wall temperatur’ 
at the center of the panels registe-ed 
95°-97° F. at the panel joints. Th 
oven in question was built using two- 
inch thickness of insulation, but the 


panels may be built using three inches 


3 
‘ 
‘ 
$4 
4 
: 
Se 
7 


r inches with correspordingly less 


t SS. 

fhe panel is so designed that metal 
contact between the inner and outer 
sheets is avoided without sacrifice of 
strength or ruggedness of construction. 
\ detailed description is given in Bulle- 
36.1. 


New Electrolytic Apparatus 

Palo-Myers, Inc., 81 Reade St., N. Y., 
have designed a new, and it is stated, 
inexpensive electrolytic deposition ap- 
paratus for laboratories for use on 
\.C., which also meets the requirements 
of the Micro Method for lead. 

This apparatus is built in several 
styles, with rotating electrode, for one 
or two determinations and for use with 
dry cells or line current. 


New Catalogs 


Alcoa Aluminum for Truck Body 
Construction. Standard structural 
shapes; extruded shapes and moulding; 
sheet and plate. Aluminum Co. of 
\merica, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vibration Isolation by Means of Steel 
Springs. 3y Siegfried Rosenzweig, 
consulting engineer, president, The Kor- 
fund Co., Inc., 48-15 32nd Pl., L. I. City, 
N. Y. 

High Temperature with Atmosphere 
Control; Type HA furnaces. H. E. 
rrent Co., 618-40 N. 54th St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


Pyrotrol; a safety device for gas-fired 
ovens and furnaces. Bulletin No. 457. 
Bristol Co., Bristol, Conn. 


Semi-Automatic Plating Machine; 
better plating results; close production 
regulation; lowers plating costs. The 
Udylite Co., 1651 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Universal Camera Microscope “MeF.” 

\ combination of several instruments 
intO. one universal camera microscope 
ior enabling every possible method of 
microscopic examination to be per- 
tormed. C. Reichert, Optical Works, 
Vienna XVII, Austria. Pfaltz & Bauer, 
inc. Empire State Bldg., New York, 
\merican distributors. 


Tag Pyrometers; high speed photo- 
electric action. Catalog No. 1101B. 
UC. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park & Nos- 
trand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Government Interference with the 
American Industrial System, by Allen 
W. Rucker and N. W. Pickering, presi- 
dent, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn. 


Falk Speed Reducers. Bulletins 1100 


= 2100. The Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 


Abart Speed Reducers. Type CA; 


straight line drive spur gear, ratios up 
0-1. Bulletin No. 1200. Abart Gear 
16th St., 


Machine Co., 4834 W. 
Cicero, Ill. 


Photo-Micrographic Equipment. Cata- 
log E-21. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kjeldahl Equipment for Digestions 
and Distillations. Bulletin 151. Pre- 
cision Scientific Co., 1736 N. Springfield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ajax-Hultgren Salt Bath Furnace; 
for cyaniding, hardening, annealing and 
tempering. Ajax Electric Company, 
Inc., Frankford Ave. and Allen St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Deacon Built More Perform- 
ance Than Promise Into the One Horse 
Shay.” Products built for quality. Alloy 
Metal Wire Co., Inc., Prospect Park, Pa. 


Modern Metal Finishing. Illustrated 
articles of interest to electroplaters and 


Chemi- 
cals Department, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


metal manufacturers. R. & H. 


PDM Met-L-Melt furnaces for melt- 
ing aluminum, brass, monel, nickel and 
iron, oil or gas fired; embody new de- 
sign using the latest improved refrac- 
tories, resulting in superior metal, low 
fuel consumption and melting speed, 
with long life of lining and crucibles. 
Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., 3351 
Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New 2” solid metal lath and plaster 
partitions ; Penn Metal Company, 40 
Central Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Rockwell Oil Burners; Hy-Lo Type, 
LP Type, Special Types. W. S. Rock- 
well Co., 50 Church St., New York. 


Associations 


National Metal Congress and 


Exposition 

7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 19-23, 1936, in the Public Audi- 
torium. 

The co-operating societies will be the 
American Society for Metals; Wire 
Association; Institute of Metals Divi- 
sion, A.I.M.E.; Iron and Steel Division, 
A.I.M.E.; American Welding Society; 
Machine Shop _ Practice Division, 
A.S.M.E., and the Iron and Steel Divi- 
sion, A.S.M.E. 


Society for Testing Materials 
260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The 1937 Annual Meeting of the 

American Society for Testing Materials 

will be held in New York City at the 

Waldorf-Astoria, June 28-Juty 22. This 

meeting will be held in conjunction with 

the Fourth Exhibit of testing apparatus 
and related equipment. 


Milwaukee Branch A. E. S. 


c/o R. C. Binder, 1515 W. Atkinson 
Ave. 

The Chicago and the Milwaukee 
Branches of the American’ Electro- 
Platers’ Society will hold a joint picnic 
on Sunday, August 16 at Charmaine Re- 
sort, Lake Marie, Antioch, Ill. All 
platers and their friends who can attend 
are cordially invited. Bring the family. 
There will be swimming, boating and 
fishing. Arrangements can be made for 
chicken or steak dinners. 


Electrochemical Society 


Headquarters, Columbia, University, 
New York 

The Fall meeting of the Electro- 
chemical Society, Inc., will be held at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, October 
7-10, 1936 in the General Brock Hotel. 

The session Electrodeposition 
will be held on Friday, Oct. 9th. 


and Societies 


I. F. C. Golf Championship 
Cup 


The illustration below shows the 
silver cup. presented by the Inter- 
national Fellowship Club at the recent 
convention of the American Electro- 
Platers’ Society in Cleveland, to T. H. 
Chamberlain of New Haven, for the 
golf championship of the A.E.S. 

A new cup will be put up for com- 
petition every year. 


International 
Fellowship 
Club Golf 
Cup Won 
by T. H. 

Chamberlain 


The American Electro-Platers’ Society 
passed the following Resolution at che 
Second Business Session, June 4, 1936 
WHEREAS: 

The International Fellowship Club 
has been responsible for a very appre- 
ciable share of the social activities and 
pleasures provided during the 24th An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Electro-Platers’ Society, and many pre- 
vious meetings of the Society, 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the grateful expression of appre- 
ciation and thanks by the entire mem- 
bership of the Society be forwarded to 
this splendid group of progressive men 
who yearly add to our pleasant 
memories of these delightful occasions. 
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Ingot Metal Institute 


Headquarters, 308 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the 
Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute, held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 13, Benjamin Harris was re- 
elected President; I. Glueck, Vice-Presi- 
dent and L. Chapman, Treasurer. 

The Institute’s Executive Committee 
is composed of the three officers named 
and in addition George H. Bangs, Wil- 
liam J. Coane, Benjamin Lavin and 
Henry Levitt. R. D. T. Hollowell was 


re-elected Secretary-Manager and James 
B. Wescott was retained as Counsel for 
the Institute. Association 
June 14. 


American Welding Society 


held 


in 


joint dinner of the Institute 
agement and the American Managemen 
New 


Man- 


irk 


Harry W. Dietert has resigned 


Headquarters, 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. his position as chief engineer of the 

The 17th annual meeting of the U. S. Radiator Corp., Detroit Mic! 
American Welding Society will be held © devote more time to his own firn 
in Cleveland, Ohio, October 19-23, 1936, the Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit 
at the Hotel Cleveland. This meeting Mich., manufacturer of sand, core ani 
will be held in conjunction with the mold testing pa. Mr. Dieters 
National Metal Congress and Exposi- has been retained, however, as consult- 
tion. ing engineer to the U. S. Radiator Corp 


Fred L. Riggin 

Fred L. Riggin has been elected 
president of the Mueller Brass Co., Port 
Huron, Mich., to succeed O. B. Mueller, 
who has resigned. Mr. Riggin has been 
associated with the Mueller Brass Co., 
for many years, having started with the 


FRED L. RIGGIN 


original Mueller Decatur, 
lll., thirty-two 


Mr. 


company 
years 


in 
ago. 


Riggin was born October 3, 1885, 


in Lovington, Ill His parents were 
John C. and Addie E. (Hancock) Rig- 
gin. He was educated in the Decatur, 
Ill. High School, after which he at- 


tended Brown's Business College in the 
same city. On January 19, 1909 he mar- 
ried Grace Louise Tyler 

Mr. Riggin began his business career 
as a stenographer with the Crane Co. 
of Chicago, 1904. He left them to go as 
a stenographer in the advertising de- 
partment of the Mueller Co., Decatur, 
in 1905. He was later appointed secre- 
tary to Robert Mueller; then 
tary and purchasing agent of the com- 
pany These steps occurred between 
1907 and 1912. In the latter he 
was appointed secretary of Mueller Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont., and manager and 
director. He continued in that post 
until 1917, when the Mueller Brass Co. 
was organized, and he was made secre- 
tarv, sales manager, director and mem- 
of the Executive Committee In 


secre- 


year 


sales 


ber 
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Personals 


Gottfrid Olson 


has 


been 


appointed 


consulting foundry engineer for the Na- 


tional 


production problems, equipment, 
1932, Mr. Riggin was elected vice-presi- prenticeship, safety and sanitation 
dent, assistant treasurer and secretary; received his engineering 
also executive vice-president, secretary Sweden and has worked in this 
try some 20 years as molder, 


and director of the Streamline Pipe and 


Founders 
His work will cover foundry practic 


Associati 


Fittings Co., Port Huron. and superintendent. 
Mr. Riggin’s interests are numerous 
and varied. He is a member of the Frank J. Wood, for t 


Chamber of Commerce, president of the 
Refrigerator Valve & Fittings Associa- 


on, 


Chicago 


at 


degre in 


he 


past 
years brass mill engineer for the West- 
ern Cartridge Co., has been appointed 


oun- 


toremal 


twi 


manu- 


spent 


tion, president and treasurer of the chief engineer of the industrial 

3rass Forging Association, member of facturing division of the Goodman Mfg 
the Executive Committee of the Cop- Co., Chicago. Prior to 1934 he 

per and Brass Mill Products Associa- a year in Russia as rolling mill consult- 
tion, and a member of the Elks and ant for the Freyn Engineering Co 


Masons. His clubs are the Black River 
Country Club, of which he is a director, 


Charles H. Hart, Jr., was appointe 


and Kiwanis. His hobby is golf. vice-president of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Company, Inc., Waterbur 
Morris E. Leeds, President of Leeds Conn. He will also continue as Secr: 
& Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was tary. 
the recipient this year of the Henry 
Laurence Gantt Gold Medal awarded E. Van der Pyl, Norton Co., Wor- 
annually by the Institute of Manage-  cester, Mass., presented a paper 01 


ment “for distinguished achievement in 
industrial management as a service to 
the community.” Henry S. Dennison, 
who received the award in 1932, pre- 
sented the Medal to Mr. Leeds at a 


ton, May 1 


Obituaries 


William B. Anderson and 


William B. Anderson, 80 years old, 
president of the Buckeye Iron and Brass 
Works, died on May 27th at his home, 
399 W. First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A native of Centerville, Mr. Anderson 
had moved to Dayton with his family 


Mr. 
widow, 


trustee 
terian Church, an active member of th 
Dayton Rotary Club and a trustee f 
many years on the board of Miami Val- 
ley hospital. 
Anderson 
Harriet 


ot 


sociation at the Engineers’ Club, Bos 
3th. 


His paper dealt large! 


Westmin 


is sury 


a 


son, 


ster 


ived 


with its use in sand blasting nozzles 


Presb 


Boron Carbide Products, at the meeting 
of the New England Foundryman’s As 


tor 


by his 


Mar 


Robert ‘ 


Anderson, vice president of the Buck- 


tw 


when a youth. He graduated from the 4... Iron and Brass Works, and 

old Cooper seminary. Sixty years ago orandchiidren, Willem B. sod 

Mr. Anderson went with the Buckeye Catherine Anderson. 

firm as bookkeeper when the company 

was under the direction of Charles E. a ~ 

Pease. Upon the death of the iatter 

and the subsequent death of Mrs. Pease Henry C. Cashen 

in 1917, Mr. Anderson assumed the Henry C. Cashen, whose deat 

presidency of the firm. noted in our July issue was_ bo! 
He was a master Mason in Dayton West Hartford in 1864 and com; 

Blue Lodge in 1881 and had become a_ his elementary schooling in that 

member of every other Masonic group He was married in 1885 to 

in this jurisdiction. Mr. Anderson was) Smith. Mr. Cashen had lived in 

the possessor of a medal given him by’ den since 1879 when he came 


the Grand Lodge for attaining 50 years 
membership in the organization and a 
badge presented by Unity chapter for 
the same distinction. He was a member 


steamfitter. 
completed 


While 


his 


with 
education 


this 
with 
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city to associate with McCormic! 
Cashen as an apprentice plumbe! 
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-sondence courses and lecture courses at 
Vale University. 

“He became associated with Bradley 
and Hubbard at the age of 19 in the 
apacity of plumber and steamfitter, and 
recognized consultant on 
heating engineering in his community. 
He served as Heat Conservator for the 
i S. Government during the World 
\Var. He devised various forms of heat- 
ing equipment and safety devices used 
i, the factory of which he was master 
mechanic for over 50 years. 

He was a member of the A.S.M.E 
and was an acting secretary until the 
time of his death. 


becanit a 


Richard Dimes 

Richard Dimes, founder of the silver- 
smith's firm bearing his name in South 
Boston, Mass., died recently at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Mabel Bossadt of 
\Vinchendon, in his eighty-second year. 

Mr. Dimes was born in London and 
was brought to Boston by the English 
silversmiths for whom he worked. Set- 
ting up his business in 1900, he con- 
tinued in the work until three years ago. 
He lived in Malden for 50 years. Mr. 
Dimes was a member of St. Paul’s Epis- 
opal Church of Malden and the Man- 
chester Unity of Fellows of 
Beverly. 

He leaves three daughters besides Mrs. 
Bossardt, Mrs. Mary Gouslin of Win- 
chendon, Mrs. Ada Dickinson of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.. Mrs. Ethel Brown of Win- 
throp; two sons, Bertram S._ of 
Winthrop, and Samuel T. of Billerica, 
twenty-three grandchildren and nineteen 
great grandchildren. 


Thomas Newell 

Newell, long active in the 
levelopment of the brass industry in 
Connecticut, died May 26 in the Mount 
Vernon Hospital of a heart ailment after 
an illness of a week. He was 82 years 
old. 

Mr. Newell started in the brass in- 
dustry more than sixty years ago, in 
Westport, Conn., his birthplace. In 
1900 he joined the American Tin Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., and rose to the 
position of superintendent. In 1915 he 
became general manager of the Barlett 
Hayward Company, Baltimore, muni- 
tions manufacturers. 

He retired in 1922 and moved to 254 
Grand Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
where he lived with his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet O’Brien Newell and daughter, 
Miss Margaret Newell, who survive. 


lhomas 


Harry Yeo 


Harry Yeo, 55, president and treas- 
irer of the Indiana Metal Products 
Company, Muncie, Ind., which he or- 
ganized twelve years ago and past 
grand master of the Grano Lodge, In- 
diana Free and Accepted Masons, died 
July 4th. Mr. Yeo was one of the 
Prominent Masons of the midwest and 


tion to holding the highest state 
has been master of a local 
c Lodge. In youth, Mr. Yeo 
n Elwood, but became associated 


with the 


Indiana Bridge Company, ir 
Muncie, twenty-nine years ago, later or- 
ganizing his own company. He was an 
elder in the First Presbyterian church. 

Mr. Yeo is survived by the widow, 
two sons, a daughter, a sister and a 
brother. 


Ernest M. Currier 

Ernest M. Currier, president and treas- 
urer of Currier & Roby, Inc., silver- 
smiths, 217 E. 38th St., N. Y., died at 
his home, 45 Fifth Ave. recently. Mr. 
Currier who was 68 years old was an 
authority on early American silver. 

Mr. Currier, who founded the firm in 
1900 to make reproductions of antique 
silver, was also a designer. He designed 
the gold club trophy presented annually 
to the winner of the National Amateur 
Golf Championship. 

His widow, the former Mrs. Lavinia 
Frost; a stepson, Warren D. Frost and 
a stepdaughter, Mrs. Samuel Sargent ot 
Newburyport, Mass., survive. 


Harry J. Warren 
Harry J. Warren, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., manufacturing jeweler, died 
June 29 at his home after an illness of 
two years. He was 55 years old. His 
widow, two sons and two daughters 
survive. 


Marshall R. Scott 
Marshall R. Scott, 50, president of 
Barlow and Seelig, Ripon, Wisc., manu- 
facturers of washing machines, passed 
away on June IIth. 


John N. Dershug 
John N. Dershug, president of the 
Washing Machine Co., 
died June 2nd 


Easy 


N. Y. 


Svracuse, 


Charles D. Potter 


Charles D. Potter, 62, founder of 
Cc. D. Potter & Co., hardware manu- 
facturers, in 1905, at Stamford, Conn., 


died on June 21st. 


F. Coleman Boyd 


Coleman 
Faraday Co., 


facturer of 
July 5th. 


Boyd, president of the 
New Haven, Conn., manu- 
electrical appliances died 


Frank Ennis’ 

Frank Ennis, production manager of 
Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
died recently in that city. Mr. Ennis 
was well known in the machine tool in- 
dustry. 


Samuel J. Miller 
Samuel J. Miller, 80, Norwalk, Conn., 
head of the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
Georgetown, Conn., wire manufacturers 
passed away July 8th following an ill- 
ness of three days. 
Mr. Miller had entire 
com- 
employ as an 


years 


devoted his 
work of his 
entered its 
1869, 67 


business life to the 
pany. He 
office boy in 


ago, 


rose 


steadily through the ranks to the posi 
tion of president and general manager, 
which posts he had occupied since 1915. 


Frank K. Berry 

Frank K. Berry, Battle Creek, 66 
years old, former president and general 
manager of the A-B Stove Co., of which 
he was a co-founder, died there on Sun- 
day, June 28, from a heart attack. He 
was a member of the board at the time 
of his death. He is survived by his 
widow and a son.—F. J. H. 


W. J. O'Neill 
W. J. O'Neill, vice-president of the 
B. Mercil & Sons Co., 1911 Fulton St., 
Chicago, Ill., passed away on June 26th. 
Mr. O'Neill was an active member of 
the International Fellowship Club 


John Anthony 


John Anthony, 73, veteran jewelry 
manufacturer, died July 10. Since 1888 
Mr. Anthony had manufactured much ot 
the woven wire chain 
making. He was a 


N. J. : 


jewelry 


Newark, 


used in 
native of 


James E. Nagle 

James E. Nagle, head of the electro 

plating firm ot James EF. Nagle and 

Sons, 3835 Seiss Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, 


died July 14. 


Thomas Thomson 


Thomas Thomson, a chemical engi 


neer with the Balmach Smelting and 
Refining Company of Newark, died 
July 22nd at the Alexian Brothers Hos- 


pital, Elizabeth, N. J., at 
He was a graduate of 
emy, Thetford, Vt. 


the age of 57. 
Thettord \cad 


Frank S. Hyatt 

Frank S. 
Street, 
(;oods 


Hyatt, of 1 Pierrepont 
srooklyn, president of the Lrass 
Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack, Saturday, July 25th. He was 74 
years old. 

Mr. Hyatt, a native of Brooklyn, was 
a member of the Sons of the 
Revolution, Montauk 
A M., and the Araura 
tory, Kismet Temple. 


\merican 
Lodge, F. and 
Grotto 
Surviving are a 


( onsis 


son, Paul W. Hyatt, and two sisters, 
Mrs. E. H. Bancker and Miss Annie 
[lyatt. 


F. S. Chamberlain 
Frederic S. Chamberlain, a prominent 
industrialist of New England, died at 
his Summer home in East River, Conn. 
on July 27th. 


Mr. Chamberlain was a prominent fig- 


ure in Connecticut banking circles. He 
was a director in the Stanley Works, 
Bristol Brass Company, North & Judd, 
and the Skinner Chuck Company 
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Colored hardware sets for the 1936 
retrigerator will be the rule according 
to Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 


Mich The Kelvinator dealers are 
offering sets of hardware which will 
further accent individual color schemes 


by brightening the refrigerator, which 
will be made with colored enamels. 


Khode Island jewelry manufacturers 
as well as firms in Chicago, New York, 
Boston, and other centers, will exhibit 
their products at the Tercentenary 
Jewelry Show, which will be held at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, August 
3-7. This Show, which is under the di- 
rection of William §. Orkin, has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the New 
England Mfg. Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association. 


‘Two mysterious explosions in bronze 
powder plants in Painesville, Ohio, 
killed two men and injured a third, dur- 
ing the latter part of May. Officials 
of these two plants, Premier Bronze 
Corp. and Republic Bronze Powder 
Corp., according to the last reports, 
stated that investigation had so far 
failed to reveal the cause of the ex- 
plosions. 


Porcelain enamel, the glass like coat- 
ing for iron and steel products, is one 
of our most up-to-date being made 
in a wide variety of colors and 
decorative designs. It is interesting to 
note from a recent article in the popu- 
lar press, that it is also one of the most 
ancient materials, having been used in 
China, it is stated, fifteen centuries 
B.C. 


The Queen Mary, the new British 
super ocean liner is still news. She 
consumed 50,000 tons of metal in her 
construction, including bronze for gates, 
sconces and reflectors and objects of art; 
various compositions for door handles, 
coat hooks and minor fittings; alumi- 
num for a variety of uses, nickel in the 
condenser tubes and a _ dozen ~other 
places, and last and probably the larg- 
est, four manganese bronze propellers, 
each cast in one piece and each weigh- 
ing 50 tons in the rough and 35 tons 
finished 


\ dinner of the Twenty-Five Year 
Club of the Aluminum Company of 
America, Niagara Falls, N. Y., was held 
recently to honor Messrs. Fred Voel- 
ker, John Dowling and Philip Hasley, 
each of whom has just completed forty 
years of service with the company. Mr. 
Voelker has just retired. 


The Associated Technical Societies of 
Detroit have undertaken a program of 
guidance for high school students con- 
templating the study of engineering. 
This project is an outgrowth of the 
activities of the Committee on Student 
Selection and Guidance of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 
with headquarters at 29 W. 39th St., 
N.Y. 
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Metal Developments 


The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, announce the schedule of their 
training school’ for the last thalf of 
1936. This school is open to industrial 
painters, master painters, automobile re- 
finishers, and all others interested in 
learning the technique of spray-paint- 
ing, and the use and care of spray-paint- 
ing equipment. 

The training period lasts for one 
week. Classes will start on the follow- 
ing dates: August 31, October 5, No- 
vember 2, November 30. 


A motion-picture film on ‘“Flexlock” 
Rubber Joints for Acid-Proof Pipe 
Lines is being demonstrated at the 
office of The U. S. Stoneware Co., 60 
East 42nd St., New York City. The 
film will be gladly exhibited to those 
interested in the subject of acid-proof 
piping. 


Ten fast, 80-passenger motor cruisers 
will be built by the G. & G. Motor Boat 
Lines, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, to be used 
in a new passenger service between De- 
troit, Toledo, Sandusky and Cleveland, 
starting about September 1. The ships 
will have aluminum alloy hulls. 


A new metal spraying process is said 
to have been developed by Mellowes and 
Company, Ltd., Corporation Street, Shef- 
field, England. This process, called 
“Mellozing” is different from the typical 
metal spraying. Molten metal is poured 
into a container in the pistol and main- 
tained in a molten condition during the 
spraying operation by a Bunsen burner. 


The Heller Company of Clevyelay 
Ohio, dispensers of steel staples an; 
stapling equipment, recently inaugurate; 
a new purchasing policy consisting ,; 
the lending or renting of stapling ma- 
chines to users of Heller staples. 
agreement depends upon the size ,; 
the initial order and on the type ang 
capacity of the machine needed. 
922 aluminum reflectors have bees 
placed in the largest installation 
sodium lighting in the world at the ney 
$77,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland Pa, 
sridge. They were made by the 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. y. 
and the reflectors were treated by the 
Alzak Process. 


Anaconda Group Life 
Insurance 
In accordance with the announcemen: 


issued July 7, 1936, C. F. Kelley, Presi. 
dent of Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, 25 Broadway, New York, to em- 
ployees, a plan of insurance has been 
adopted under which all employees jn 
the United States and Canada of Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company and its 
subsidiaries and affiliates not now in- 
sured under a group plant shall be in- 
sured. The plan is based upon the nor- 
mal average earnings of the employees 
and death benefits range from $1,250 to 
$10,000. Employees will contribute at 
the rate of 60 cents per month per 
$1,000 of insurance carried; the balance 
will be paid by the Company. A total 
of about $40,000,000 of life insurance: 
will be issued, covering approximately 
28,000 employees. 


Corporation Earnings 
Net Profit Unless Followed by (L) Which is Loss 
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American Metal Company (2nd quarter) $216,420 $212,525 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Co. (2nd quarter) . 754,624 306,752 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. (2nd quarter) 358,714 398,206 
Bridgeport Brass Co. (6 mo.) 384,354 384,160 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. (6 mo.) 679,710 936.490 
Doehler Die Casting Co. (6 mo.) 490,957 360,706 
Federal Margol Corp. (6 mo.) 226,085 90,881 
General Cable Corp. (2nd quarter) 314,171 26,222 
General Refractories Co. (6 mo.) 543,367 225,199 
Hoskins Mfg. Co. (6 mo.) 251,334 198.078 
International Silver Co. (2nd quarter) 19,388 (L) 169,728 (1 
Lunkenheimer Co. (6 mo.) 274,783 92,737 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. (6 mo.) 220,719 96,372 
Mueller Brass Co. (6 mo.) 368 393 224,787 
National Cash Register Co. (6 mo.) 1,159,013 697,913 
National Lead Co. (6 mo.) 2,740,927 2,615,510 
Parker Rust Proof Co. (6 mo.) 628,079 573,948 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. (6 mo.) ; 733,430 513,598 
Reynolds Metals Co. (3 mo. ended June 27) 572,000 319,552 
Reynolds Metals Co. (6 mo.) .................00.. 783,715 473,020 
Savage Arms Corp. (2nd quarter) 55,016 18,149 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (6 mo.) 409,135 61,838 
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Business Items-Verified 


Brandt-Henry Manufacturing Co., 
Inc, York, Pa., is being chartered here 
wter the laws of Pennsylvania, to 
blish and operate a plant for the 
yufacture and distribution of oil 
‘ners, ice cream freezing equipment, 
achinery and machine tools of all de- 
scriptions Headquarters are at 373 
kings Mill Road. James G. Glessner, 
-al attorney, represents the new con- 
erm 

Steel City Electric Co., 1207 Colum- 
bus Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer 
; electrical specialties, has plans for 
»yo-story addition primarily for storage 
nd distribution. Cost close to $40,000 
vith equipment. New structure will 
cupy about one-half of adjoning site, 
75 x 130 ft., and later another unit will 
be built to use entire tract. 


Willard F. Greenwald has severed all 
-onnection with Weisberg & Greenwald, 
Inc. He has resigned as an officer and 
director, and his stock in the corpora- 
tion has been bought by Dr. Louis 
Weisberg, who will continue the busi- 
ness as heretofore. 

John A. Bauer, recently Philadelphia 
representative for the Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., 
has been appointed Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Manager for the same company 

vering New York City, New Jersey 
ind the present Pennsylvania district. 
Metropolitan headquarters are at 30 
Church St., New York City. 

A. C. Pearson, formerly of the labora- 
tory staff of the Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., has been 
ippointed Philadelphia representative 
tor that company. His headquarters are 
nthe Bourse Building. 

(he Crucible Steel Company have in- 
stalled and is operating a new plant for 

production of tin plate by electro- 
leposition at their works in Midland, 
‘a. The tin plate, it has been stated, 
is much freer from pin holes and im- 
perfections than the hot dip material. 


Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit, 
ich., announces the registration of the 
trade name “Detrex,” in U. S. Patent 
itce. This name is applied to a line 
| degreasing machines in which “Perm- 
\-Clor” or “Triad,” stabilized, chor- 
nated solvents are used. Detrex de- 
‘reasing machines are made in a large 
‘ariety of sizes and are used in the metal 
working industries to remove grease, 
', buffing compounds, etc., previous to 
‘ing, enameling, painting, lacquering, 
‘panning and other finishing operations. 
Everhard Manufacturing Co., Canton, 
‘uo, built an addition to the plant at 
amden and Seventh Avenues; 8,000 
't. The company manufactures water 
‘ters, metal frame screens and air 
Nectors, and operates the following 
partments: tool room, roller die form- 
Ir strip stock, stamping, solder- 


“s, grinding polishing and buffing, and 
nameling, 


\V 


_ James R. Kearney Corp., 4236 Clay- 


, St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer 
betri¢ line hardware, line fittings, 
fas plans for two-story addition, 


with first floor primarily for assembling 
operations; second floor will house the 
engineering and drafting departments, 
a large display room and testing labora- 
tory. Cost about $125,000 with ma- 
chinery. This firm operates the follow- 
ing departments: tool room, stamping, 
soldering, tinning, grinding, polishing 
and buffing. 


AC Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., has 
approved plans for one story addition 
200 x 300 ft. Cost close to $150,000 with 
equipment. This firm operates the fol- 
lowing departments: tool room, casting 
shop, spinning, stamping, soldering, 
metal spraying, grinding, polishing and 
buffing, electroplating and lacquering. 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 540 
Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of indicating recording and con- 
trolling instruments for temperature, 
pressure, level, flow, etc. have announced 
the promotion of A. F. Rucks to posi- 
tion of General Manager. Mr. Rucks 
has been associated with the Tagliabue 
Company for over 23 years. The com- 
pany also announces the appointment 
of W. C. Bennett as General Sales Man- 
ager in charge of the Eastern Terri- 
tories and E. D. Wacker as General 
Sales Manager in charge of the Western 
Territories. 


The Claude B. Schneible Company, 
Chicago, announces the appointment of 
W. P. Dalrymple, Bowen Road, Elma, 
Erie County, New York, as their rep- 
resentative for Schneible Multi-Wash 
Dust Collectors in the Buffalo terri- 
tory. 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, announces the appointment 
of Dimitry Niconoff, J. G. Donaldson 
and L. H. Berkelhamer to the technical 
staff. Mr. Niconoff, who was formerly 
metallurgist for the Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, has been assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Process Metallurgy at Battelle. 
Mr. Donaldson, who comes to Battelle 
from the Laclede Steel Company, has 
been assigned to the Chemical Division 
and Mr. Berkelhamer, who was _for- 
merly a Bureau of Mines Fellow at the 
University of Washington, to the 
Ceramics Division. 


Display of 
Industrial 


Coatings 


The Campbell-Hausfeld Co. of Har- 
rison, Ohio, announce the appointment 
of C. D. Hollins, 2132 Morse Avenue, 
Chicago, as special sales representative 
for Hausfeld melting furnaces in the 
states of Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

‘The Magnus Chemical Company, \ar- 
wood, New Jersey, manufacturers of in- 
dustrial soaps, cleaning materials, sul- 
fonated oils, emulsifying agents and 
metal working lubricants, announce the 
appointment of Gordon M. Darling to 
represent them in part of California. 
Fred Slater has been appointed to rep- 
resent the Magnus products in the states 
of Oregon and Washington. 

Increasing interest by industry in the 
non-ferrous alloys as a weapon against 
rust and other forms of corrosion has 
made necessary an enlargement of the 
laboratory facilities at the Huntington, 
W. Va., plant of The _ International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, according to Robert C. 
Stanley, president. He also announced 
that new administrative offices would be 
built and that a new unit would be 
added to the open-hearth furnaces. ‘The 
plant, which produces -Monel metal, 
pure nickel and Inconel in commer- 
cial shapes, is now operating at ap- 
proximately the 1929 level. 

In our July issue we published a note 
about the removal of the general offices 
of the General Refractories Co., lhila- 
delphia, Pa., into new quarters in the 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., at Broad and 
Market Sts., of that city. This was an 
error. The Real Estate Trust Bldg. is 
located at Broad and Chestnut Sts. 

The illustration below shows the 
display of The Stanley Chemical Co., 
East Berlin, Conn., at the Metal 
Products Exhibits, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. This is a permanent 
display in which from time to time will 
be shown various products in the metal, 
wood, rubber, paper and textile indus- 
tries, finished with Stanley Industrial 
Coatings. The articles on display in 
the illustration are lamps loaned through 
the courtesy of the Greist Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. These are finished 
with Stanley 1617 Clear and 55A-2 Gold 
Dye Lacquers. The designing of the 
booth and the arrangement of the dis- 
play was under supervision of 
Fernard Aubry, a New York designer 
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News From Metal Industry Correspondents 
New England States 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
July 24, 1936. 

An increase in employment in June 
is shown by the monthly report ot the 
Chamber of Commerce. Employment 
in all concerns employing 65 or more 
was 31,961 in June, an increase of 59 
over May and an increase of 3,134 over 
June of last year. Total employment 
at the peak of 1929 was 35,812. 

F. S. Chase, president of the Chase 
Companies, Inc. and C. F. Hollister, 
vice president of the American Brass 
Co. were among the 32 executives at the 
New England Conference in boston 
last month who endorsed the Industrial 
Committee’s criticism of “the economy 
of scarcity” and its declaration that 
more and_ better production at lower 
costs is possible in New England. 

Charles E. Hart, Jr., secretary of the 
Chase Companies, Inc. has been elected 
a vice president of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., a subsidiary. 

Brass buttons made by the Scovill 
Mfg. Co. were found with the five 
skeletons of Union soldiers which were 
uncovered at Manassas, Va., last month 
in connection with the celebration of 
the battle of Bull Run. ~ 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co. has purchased the former 
Tracy Bros. Co. property adjoining and 
expects to erect a new factory building 
there W. R. B. 


Connecticut Notes 
July 24, 19306. 

HARTFORD — Employment in the 
43 largest plants here totaled 26,638 
in June, a gain over May of 444 and 
man hours increased 56,6160 over May. 

The Holo-Krome Screw Corp. oi 
Bristol has bought a 10 acre tract on 
Brook Street this city with 700 feet c: 
railroad siding and the directors--have 
voted to build a new plant here contain- 
ing about 20,000 square feet of space, 
W. A. Purtell, president and general 
manager announces 

NEW BRITAIN — Employment in 
the 21 leading plants amounted to 14,- 
O18 in June, a gain of 63 persons over 
May while man hours showed a de- 
crease of 14,594 compared with May. 

lhe Fafnir Bearing Co.’s 1,250 em- 
ployees last month received their sixth 
quarterly bonus, amounting to 6 per cent 
of their pay for the second quarter of 
the year. 

Landers, Frary & Clark have called 
for bids for the construction of a five- 
story factory building 200 feet long and 
56 feet wide. It will be used for the 
manufacture of heavier Universal home 
apphances. 

The Stanley Works have installed a 
conyeyor system 775 feet long to 


facilitate the movement of finished prod- 


ucts to the packing room. 


BRISTOL—In the 21 leading plants 
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of Bristol, employment in June was 10,- 
567, an increase of 149 over May while 
man hours increased 25,503. 

lwo hundred and fifty-two employees 
of the New Departure Co. who have been 
employed by the company for more than 
20 years were honored at a dinner given 
by the company last month. Gold serv- 
ice buttons were presented. 

One hundred and sixty-five employees 
of Wallace-Barnes who have been with 
the company more than 15 years were 
given a dinner and presented with pins 
last month. President J. Ernest An- 
drew, who started with the concern as 
an office boy 35 years ago, presided. 

BRIDGEPORT—Employment in the 
30 leading factories in June amounted 
to 15,073, the highest since February, 
and a gain of 788 over a year ago. Man 
hours were 599,808, the weekly average 
being 5 above a year ago. 

TORRINGTON—The Strong Mfg. 
Co. factory here, which has been idle 
for some years, has been sold to Theresa 
Brennan of New Haven. It has about 
44,000 feet of floor space. No announce- 
ment has been made as to what use the 
factory will be put. 

The Progressive Mfg. Co. has elected 
George E. Hammann to be president, 
succeeding the late George B. Alvord. 
Frank H. Lyon has been elected secre- 
tary and a director. 

WALLINGFORD — Marbelite Co., 
manufacturers of metal specialties, is 
having an increase of production activity 
stimulated by the political campaign. 
Plates with the names of the candidates 
are being produced in large numbers. 

STAMFORD—The Packard Electric 
Razor Co. has leased about 20,000 
square feet in the former Erskine-Dan- 
forth building. Dr. Philip Schmitt, the 
vice-president, says the plant will be put 


into Operation with about 


Providence, R. I. 
July 24, 193: 
Workers in manufacturing industri 
throughout Rhode Island during tl 
received wages averaging 11.1 per cen: 
higher than during the corresponding 
month last year, according to the ; 
port of the Brown Bureau of Business 
Research, on. payrolls withdrawn 
banks, released a few days ago 
relatively largest upturns occurred 
the metal trades, the payrolls of no: 
ferrous establishments advancing 35} 
per cent. According to these statist; 
the total payroll withdrawals by 
ferrous establishments was $201.48 
while those of the jewelry and silver 
ware trades was $825,288 or an adva 
over June, 1935 of 11.5 per cent 
The Rhode Island Tercentenary In- 
dustrial Exposition to be held at th 
State Armory, Cranston and Dexter 
Streets, Providence, Sept. 11 to 19 in- 
clusive has received the indorsement 
all the larger industries of the State and 
it is expected that will surpass any 
vious similar exhibition ever made her: 
Among the members of the general 
mittee are: President Sturgis C. Rice, 
Executive Secretary Edward O. Otis 
Jr., and Past President Archibald Silver 
man of the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association; 
President Norman D. McLeod 
Secretary James A. Rogers of the As- 
sociated Industries of Rhode Island; 
President Edgar E. Baker of the Metal 
Findings Manufacturers’ Association; 
Secretary Thomas A. Barry of th 
Rhode Island Branch, National Metal 
Trades Association; President Clarence 
M. Dunbar of the Rolled Gold Plate As- 
sociation; President Samuel M. Nichol- 
son of the Nicholson File Company. 
—W. H. M 


Middle Atlantic States 


Utiea, N. Y. 


July 24, 1936. 

From an upstate industrial leader it 
was learned this month that one of the 
larger automotive industries in the mid- 
west is considering opening a plant in 
the New England States. He is not 
in a position to name the corporation 
which is planning to make this move 
but asserted he obtained his informa- 
tion from a reliable source. Should 
these plans materialize the eastern 
manufacturers would benefit largely 
trom the shift. According to the New 
York State man’s information the plant 
in the east would not only assemble 
automobiles but also manufacture some 
of the parts. 

Metal plants in Utica, Rome and 
Mohawk Valley towns were in the 
throes of the summer doldrums late in 
Tuly, awaiting the coming of the Fall 
orders 


Employing about 400, The Bossert 
Corporation has an order for more tha! 
50,000 cowls for automobiles placed | 
one concern in addition to other orders 
Its officers expect that business will con- 
tinue and that the plant will finish out 
the vear doing a near capacity business 
At its peak this concern has spac 
700 workmen.—E., K. B. 


Newark, N. J. 
July 24, 193 
A motion to dismiss legal controvers) 
between a bondholder of the old Split- 
dorf Electrical Co., and the Edison- 
Splitdorf Corp. present owner the 
older company’s assets, has been ma 
before Judge Fake in Federal (« 
Counsel for the bondholder asked 
court to declare the sale of assets 
the Splitdorf concern to the nev 
pany fraudulent. The court ordereé 
briefs filed. 
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Modern Novelty Co., manutac- 
irers of metal novelties; of this city, 
; en placed in the hands of Abra- 
hem Mankowitz as Receiver, who was 
pointed by Vice Chancellor Stein. 
appointment made up application 
Hatfield Wire & Cable Co. Ihe 
fendant admitted insolvency and con- 
to a receivership. The bill of 
laint stated that the defendant’s 
esets were about $25,000.—C. A. L. 


Trenton, N. J. 
July 24, 1936. 
William A. Anderson, for several 
ears vice president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., has been 
elected president to succeed the late 
Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr. Joseph M. 
Roebling, the late Mr. Roebling’s son, 
was elected vice president; Austin C. 
Cooley was reelected secretary and 
elected treasurer to succeed Mr. Ander- 
son; Harvey Cooley was reelected 
assistant secretary and Walter M. Wells 
was named assistant treasurer. Fer- 
dinand W. Roebling, 3d, was elected a 
director to succeed his father 

The Trenton Scrap Metal Co., has 
opened an establishment on Calhoun 
Street. State Labor Commissioner 
John J. Toohey reports that employment 
has increased in the State as well as 
increase in payrolls in nearly 1,000 
manufacturing establishments.—C. A. L. 


Middle Western States 


Detroit, Mich. 
July 24, 1936. 

Industrial conditions have ‘held up 

l| during the past month. At present, 
owever, production is experiencing the 
sual mid-summer decline although not 

he extent of previous years. The 
motor car plants are planning for 

e new models, with the expectation of 
starting their manufacture on an earlier 
schedule than usual. So it may be ex- 
pected that the next few weeks will see 

considerable decline in the current 
production. 

Manufacturers of refrigeration units 
ire producing extensively, with the mar- 
ket's saturation point no where in sight. 

Charles B. Bohn, president of the 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corpn., is on 

trip through Europe where he is mak- 
ng a study of engineering develop- 
lents 

linployees of the Detroit Gasket & 
Manufacturing Co. who have been with 
the organization for a year or more, 


are having a two-weeks’ vacation with 


pay this summer. Those with the or- 
ganization between six months and a 
year are having two-days also with pay. 

lhe Wayne Lock Co. at 401 St. Jean 
\venue, will install a well-equipped 
plating plant in its new building now 
under construction. It is expected to 
have it in production at an early date. 

Nearly eight months after the walk- 


out, a strike at the plant of the Motor 


Products Corpn., 11801 Mack Avenue, 
lias officially been declared at an end. 
‘he Reed Foundry & Machine Co., 
has recently been incorporated at Kala- 
Developments in the trailer coach in- 
lustry are adding to the industrial 


restige of the Michigan area. Ten 
ears ago .the trailer-coach industry did 
tt exist. Today, however, there are 


proximately 300 of such concerns in 
lifferent parts of the country. Seventy- 
are now located in this state, a 
er being in the Metropolitan area 
Detroit, producing 80 per cent of the 
| annual output. William B. Stout, 
etroit automotive and aircraft en- 


} 


gineer, who has developed and is manu- 
facturing an automobile with some of 
the conveniences of the trailer coach 
integrated in the single unit, believes 
that within the next 30 years, half the 
nations population will be living in 
house trailers. One of the largest manu- 
facturers of trailer coaches in the coun- 
try is the Covered Wagon Co., with a 
plant in Mt. Clemens. It is headed by 
Arthur G. Sherman. Another large con- 
cern of this type is the Palace Travel 
Coach, at Flint, Mich. It has main- 
tained a production of 12 to 15 trailers 
daily since last May 15. Others are The 
Aerocar Company and the Silver Dome, 
Inc., Detroit; The Vagabond Coach 
Co., New Hudson, Mich.; The Aladdin 
Co., Bay City; The Land Cruiser & 
Trailer Co., Kalamazoo;  Roycraft 
Coach Co., Chesaning, Mich.; Kabin 
Coach Co., also of Kalamazoo; Royal- 
Wilhelm Corpn., Sturgis; Wolverine 
Trailer Co., Sparta, Mich., and a num- 
ber of others just getting started. 

The Norge Corporation, at Muskegon 
Heights, Mich., manufacturer of re- 
frigeration units, it is announced, plans 
to spend $100,000 or more within the 
next 90 days, for expansion and. im- 
provements. 

The Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corpn, 


has recently been incorporated in De- 
troit to engage in the manufacture of 
airplanes, propellers, wings other 
parts. The corporation has purchased 
the former Schlee-Brock hangar at the 
north end of the Detroit municipal air- 
port and already has started operations. 


William F. B. Henderson, for two 
years director of service for the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, has been 
appointed assistant general manager ot 
the Briggs plumbing ware division, it 
is announced by John A. Callahan, gen 
eral manager of the division. Mr. 
Henderson, it is stated, will direct all 
manufacturing operations of the Briggs 
plumbing ware, in addition to continuing 
his duties as director of service for the 
company’s body business. 


The Reed Foundry & Machine Co. 
has recently been incorporated at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., by Ralph M. Fisher, 1527 
Fulford Street, of that city. The capital 
stock is $50,000.—F. J. H. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Industrial conditions in this area are 
declining moderately, a seasonal condi- 
tion that every one expected as it has 
been the trend through the past years. 
It seems assured, however, that pro 
duction will be revived here consider- 
ably earlier than usual as the motor car 
companies are making plans for start- 
ing activities again in September. 

Common labor still exceeds the sup- 
ply, but there is a general scarcity of 
skilled mechanics. These are at a pre- 
mium, not only in this city, but through 
out the entire Great Lakes industrial 
area, 

The accessory plants are active with 
plans for the tall It seems probable 
that manufacturers engaged in brass, 
copper, aluminum and gray iron work 
will experience the biggest Fall and 
early winter demands known since back 
in 1929. The plating plants also are 
active. Some have experienced no sea- 
sonal decline, especially those engaged 
in diversified production, and there is 
a lot of it in Toledo. 

Encouraging reports still come from 
the Cleveland area.—F. J. H. 


Pacifie 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 24, 1936. 

The Studebaker Corp. in addition to 
the automobile factory now completed, 
have now bought extra ground close to 
the auto plant, to build a $1,600,000 body 
plant. The auto production will also be 
doubled. Stanley Whitworth, the vice 
president is in charge of the operations. 

United States Electrical Motors, at 
200 East Slauson Ave., have spent $30,- 
000 in enlarging the plant. 

The Security National Aircraft Corp., 


States 


W. B. Kinner, president, will build an 
aircraft plant at the Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport, to make a two pass- 
enger sport training plane. 

The Ingle Mfg. Co. here are making a 
new oil burner. 

The Aluminum Co. of America are 
making a new can of aluminum for the 
tuna fish industry companies at San 
Diego. 

The Huntington Iron Works of La 
Canada are making a line of camp 
stoves. 


The Doorman Mfg. Co. of 6127 South 
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Western Ave., are making a new device, 
“vocalphone,”’ which is a phone over 
the door bell for outsiders to speak to 
those inside the house, without opening 
the door. 

The Kaelin Mfg. Co., 1410 South Los 
Angeles St., are making the first low 
price electric generator, to furnish di- 
rect electric light current for ranch and 
farm houses and for radio. 

‘The Great Western Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., have moved from 6th and 
Alameda Sts. to 2425 Hunter St. 

The Fred J. Day Co. of 654 Mill St. 
are making a special cooling and re- 
frigerating unit for trucks to carry 
perishables long distance. 


The Rich Mfg. Co. of 3851 Santa Fe 
Ave. have taken over the U. S. Foundry 
Co. and the Fernholtz Machinery Co. 
and will enlarge the manufacturing of 
valves and other products. Carl H. An- 
derson is president. 

The Washington-Eljer Co. are mak- 
ing a new float valve, that will prevent 
overflow, at 4100 South Alameda St. 

The Columbia Belt, Hook & Mfg. Co. 
of 8850 Avalon Blvd., have gone in 
large production of belt fasteners. 

The new concern, Metropolitan Harp 
Mfg. Co., are in production of harps at 
549 West Colden Ave., Michael Aslanian 
is at the head.—H. S. 


Metal Market Review 


July 24, 19306. 

Until July 22, no change occurred in 
the price of Copper, which remained at 
9.50c per pound for electrolytic delivered 
in Connecticut Valley. 3uying was 
quiet, totalling 3,700 tons, 4,440 tons, 
6,000 tons for the first three since our 
last issue. About July 20th, however, 
foreign copper stiffened, and on June 
22nd, surprising the trade by its sud- 
denness, American producers raised 
their price to 9.75, giving about 24 hours 
notice. Sales on June 2lst totaled 106,- 
101 tons; total for the week was 134,- 
574 tons; for the four week period, 
148,714 tons. Indications are that July 
will show the record-breaking total of 
175,000 tons. 

A feature was the statistical report 
for June which showed a decrease in 
American stocks of 7,321 tons. Appar- 
ent consumption in the United States 
was 57,150 tons for June. Consumption 
of copper abroad increased 7,410 tons in 
June above that of May. 

Zinc began the month at 4.85c per 
Ib. Prime Western, E. St. Louis, and 
sales during the first week were about 
3.000 tons. During the second week, 
however, the serious threat of foreign 
metal; due to excess of production over 
consumption, took effect and the price 
was reduced to 4.75, but there was no 
selling pressure evident on the decline. 
Sales were about 2,700 tons. Business 
during the third week remained at about 
the same level and at the same price. 

During the fourth week, however, 
sales whooped to 20,000 tons and the 
price was marked up to 4.80. Prices 
abroad also recovered. 

World consumption is averaging 
about 80,000 metric tons a month com- 
pared with 77,000 tons in 1935. 

Tin ended the month of June very 
weak, 40.50c per Ib. Straits. Together 
with the increase in quotas to 90 per 
cent, it was feared that July would 
show an increase in the visible supply 
of metal to about 2,500 tons. In the 
early part of July, however, the Bolivian 
interests surrendered their right to arrears 
under the quota and agreed to produce 
at only 75 per cent of standard ton- 
nage for a period of three months. The 
result was an immediate rise in price 
to 43.5 by July 9th. This rise con- 
tinued during the following week reach- 
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ing a top of 44.75 before receding to 
44.30 during the second week of July. 
At the time of writing the market is 
quiet and the price a little lower, 44. 

(Note: On July 27th, tin broke to 
42 on the news that Siam had refused 
to accept her production quota). 

American consumption of primary tin 
during the first five months of 1936 
were about 26,210 long tons against 
27,410 long tons for the same period of 
1935. 


Lead was steady at 4.45c per pound 
St. Louis. Buying was active during 
the last week of June, sales totalling 
5,700 tons. During the first week in 
July the volume reached 9,150 tons. 
The following week they rose to 11,000 
tons and during the week after that, 
11,900 tons. 

Producers regard the market as firm 
and consumers recognize that the price 
structure is not likely to become un- 
settled during the summer. 


Silver remained fixed at 44.75c per 
ounce with dealings small and the gen- 
eral condition steady, although some- 
what uncertain. . American production 
in May was 4,754,000 ounces making a 
total of 24,559,000 ounces for the first 
five months against 14,355,000 ounces 
for the same period of last year. 


Platinum, which featured June by 
rising to $35.00 per ounce, continued its 
upward trend, selling at $37.00 by 
July 14. At the time of writing it is 
still $37. 

New platinum metals recovered by 
refiners in the United States totaled 
42,000 ounces in 1935 against 47,274 
ounces in 1934. Secondary platinum 
recovered in 1935 totaled 59,125 ounces 
in 1935, an increase of 35% over 1934. 


The Scrap Metal market was fea- 
tureless during the last week in June. 
The refiners reduced prices on auto 
radiators but the intake remained 
steady. This was followed during the 
next week by freer offerings. There 
was a good call for light copper for 
export. The zine scrap slipped slightly. 
The following week copper scrap, heavy 
lead and aluminum scrap offerings de- 
clined somewhat and offering prices 
were a little firmer. During the week 
of July 20th, however, copper bearing 
scrap rose. sharply, following the 


primary market. Refiners raised 
bids $2.50 to $3.00 per ton. 

Brass and Aluminum Ingots 
quiet as the season is normally sony 
what dull, until the rise in copper. \;, 
bookings of brass ingots were slowe: 
although deliveries were fair, until Jy) 
21st on, when buyers became active +, 
get in ahead of the rise. Aluminum de. 
mand was fair considering the season. 

Output of scrap copper totaled x2- 
556 tons of blister for the first six 
months of 1936 against 68,200 tons jor 
the same period of 1935. 

On July 1, unfilled orders for brass 
and bronze ingots and billets on the 
books of the members of the No 
Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute amounted 
to a total of 17,379 net tons. 

The combined deliveries of brass and 
bronze ingots and billets by the mem- 
bers for the month of June, 1936, 
amounted to a total of 5,996 tons. 

Average prices per pound received 
on Commercial Grades of six principal 
mixtures of Ingot Brass during the 
twenty-eight day period ending July 10 
were: 


80-10-10 (14%% Imp.) 10.854¢ 
78% Metal ....... 8.665¢ 
81% Metal 8.753: 
83% Metal ... ae 9.012¢ 
85-5-5-5 9.287 ¢ 
No. 1 Yellow Brass .. 7.553¢ 


Wrought Metals did fairly well con- 
sidering the season. Employment at 
the brass mills in the Connecticut Val- 
ley showed an increase in June whereas 
a substantial decrease would not have 
been unexpected. Reports state that 
Waterbury is operating on practically a 
90 per cent basis of its peak year. Costs, 
however, are a problem according to 
John H. Goss, vice-president and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Scovill Mfg 
Co., who points out that it is becoming 
more and more expensive for industrial 
concerns to operate. 

Distribution of brass in the Metro- 
politan District in July was about 10% 
over June and about 40% ahead o! 
July, 1935. 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR METALS 


June 
Copper c/lb. Duty 4 c/Ib. 
Lake (del. Conn. Producers’ 
Electrolytic (del. Conn. Pro- 
ducers’ Prices) ......... 9.500 
Casting (f.o.b. ref.) ....... 9.162 
Zinc (f.o.b. E. St. Louis) c/Ib. 
Duty 1% c/Ib. 
Prime Western (for Brass 
Special add 0.05) 4.883 
Tin (f.o.b. N. Y.) c/Ib. Duty 
Free, Straits .... 42.218 
Lead (f.o.b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 
2% c/Ib. 4.450 


Aluminum c/lb. Duty 4 c/Ib. 20.500 
Nickel c/lb. Duty 3 c/lb. Electro- 


lytic 99.9% ; 35.00 
Antimony (Ch. 99%) c/lb. Duty 
2 c/Ib. 13.205 


Silver c/oz. Troy, Duty Free 44.750 

Platinum $/oz. Troy, Duty Free. 33.545 

Gold—Official U. S. Treasury 
Price $/oz. Troy 35.00 
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Metal Prices, July 29, 1936 


(Import duties and taxes under U. S. Tariff Act of 1930, and Revenue Act of 1932) 


NEW METALS 


Copper: Lake, 9.875, Electrolytic, 9.75, Casting, 9.40. 
Zinc; Prime Western, 4.80. Brass Special, 4.90. 
Tin; Straits 43.00. 


Lead: 445. Aluminum, 19-22. Antimony, 13.00. 


Quicksilver: Flasks, 75 Ibs., $74.50. Bismuth, $1.00. 
Cadmium, 75c to $1.00. Silver, Troy oz., official price, N. Y., 
July 29, 44.75c. Gold: Oz.. Troy, Official U. S. Treasury 
price, July 29, $35.00. Scrap Gold, 634c. per pennyweight per 
karat, dealers’ quotation. Platinum, oz. Troy, $37.00. 


Copper, 4c Ib.; zinc, 134c. lb.; tin, free, lead, 2%c. Ib.; aluminum, 4c lb.; antimony, 2c. Ib.; nickel, 3c. lb.; quicksilver, 25¢ Ib.; bismuth, 
Sc. lb.; cobalt, free; silver, free; gold, free; platinum, free. 


Nickel: Shot, 36. Elec., 35. 
— 742%; cadmium, 15c. 
INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS 
U S. Import 

Cents Ib. Duty Tax* 
13 None 4c. Ib. 
114 None 4c. Ib. 
Manganese Bronze (60,000 t. s. 

Aluminum sas 14.25 None 4c. lb.” 
Monel Metal Shot or Block ...... 28 25% a. V. None 
Nickel Silver (12% Ni) ........ 12.00 20% a. v. 4c. lb.’ 
Nickel Silver (15% Ni) ........ 14.25 20% a. v. 4c. lb.’ 
No. 42 16.50-20 4c. lb. None 
Manganese Co er, Grade 
Phosphor Copper, 10% .......... 12-14 3c. Ib 4c. |b.’ 
Phosphor Copper, 15% .......... 13.25-15 3c. Ib 4c. lb. 
Silicon Copper, 10% ............ 18-30 45% a.v 4c. lb. 
Phosphor Tin, no guarantee ...... 49-75 None None 
Iridium Platinum, 5% ........... $40.50 None None 
Iridium Platinum, 10% .......... $43.00 None None 


*Duty is under U. S. Tariff Act of 1930; tax under Section 60 (7) of 
Revenue Act of 1932. 


‘On copper content. 


2 On total weight. ‘a. v.”?’ means ad valorem. 


OLD METALS 


Dealers’ buying prices, wholesale quantities : U. S. Im- 

Cents lb. Duty port Tax 
Heavy copper and wire, mixed. 7'4to 73 Free 4c. per 
Heavy yellow brass .......... 4\4to 434 Free 
No. 6 to 61% Free content 
Composition turnings ........ 534to 57% Free 
GOR 3.90 to 4 2\%c.lb. 
N€W ZINC CDS 3% 1'4c.lb. 
Aluminum clips (new, soft) ...13'4tol3'4 4e.lb. | 
Scrap aluminum, cast ........ 11%4toll3%4 4c.lb. | 
Aluminum borings—turnings .. 6 to 6% 4c.lb. None 
4 to 4% 2\%c.lb.* 
Nickel anodes ...............26 to 27 10% 
Nickel clips, new ............ 33 to 35 10% | 
1s 10%av. 

*On lead content. 


Wrought Metals and Alloys 


following are net BASE PRICES per pound, to which must be added extras for size, shape, quantity, packing, etc., or discounts,’ as shown in manufactur- 


price lists, effective since July 22, 1936. 


COPPER MATERIAL 


Net base per Ib. Duty* 

3are wire, soft, less than carloads ...... 13%c. 25% av. 
"Each of the above subject to import tax of 4c. Ib. in addition to duty, 


ler Revenue Act of 1932. 


NICKEL SILVER 
Net base prices per lb. (Duty 30% ad valorem.) 
Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 


10% Quality ......... 24%c. 10% Quality ......... 27'c. 
26%c. 15% Quality ......... 315c 
18% Quality’ 189%: Ouiality 347%c 


Basic quantities on most rolled or drawn brass and bronze items below are from 
nickel silver, from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds. 


2,000 to 5,000 pounds; on 


BRASS AND BRONZE MATERIAL 
Yellow Red Brass Comm’l. 


Brass 80% Bronze Duty) U. S. Im- 
Sheet rr. 16'4c. 17'% 4c. lb.; port Tax 
l6%c. 17% 25% \ 4c. Ib. on 
BOM 133¢c 16%c. 17% 4c.lb.] copper 
Angles, channels. 23%c. 244c. 24% 12c. lb. | content. 
Seamless tubing... 175<c 18%c. 191% 8c. Ib. 
Open seam tubing 23%c. 24%4c. 24% 2% av. 


TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 


(Duty 4c. lb.; import tax 


Net base prices per pound. 4c. lb. on copper content.) 


ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL 
(Duty 7c. per Ib.) 
\luminum sheet, 18 ga., base, ton lots, per Ib. ............ 32.80 


Aluminum coils, 24 ga., base price, ton lots, per Ib. ........ 30.50 
ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD 
(Duty 25% ad valorem, plus 10% if cold worked.) 
Net Base Prices 
Cold Drawn Rods ....... 49c. Cold Rolled Sheet ...... 53c. 
Hot Rolled Rods ........ “4c. Standard Sheet ......... 48c. 
MONEL METAL SHEET AND ROD 
(Duty 25% ad valorem, plus 10% if cold worked.) 
Hot Rolled Rods (base)..34 Standard Sheets (base)....38 
‘old Drawn Rods (base)..39 Cold Rolled Sheets (base). .43 


SILVER SHEET 
lied sterling silver (July 29) 47c. per Troy oz. upward accord- 
ing to quantity. (Duty, 65% ad valorem.) 


Muntz or Yellow Rectangular and other sheathing 185¢c. 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod 1434 c. 
ZINC AND LEAD SHEET 
Cents per lb. 

Zinc sheet, carload lots, standard sizes Net Base Duty 

and gauges, at mill, less 7 per cent discount 9.50 Ze, th 
Zinc sheet, 1200 Ib. lots (jobbers’ price) 10.25 2c. Ib. 
Zinc sheet, 100 lb. lots (jobbers’ price) 14.25 2c. Ib. 
Full Lead Sheet (base price) .............. 8.00 2c. Ib. 
Cut Lead Sheet (base price) .............. 8.25 23«c. Ib 


BLOCK TIN, PEWTER AND BRITANNIA SHEET 
- (Duty Free) 


This list applies to either block tin.or No. 1 Britannia Metal 
Sheet, No. 23 B. & S. Gauge, 18 inches wide or less; prices are 
all f. o. b. mill: 

100 to 500 Ibs. above N. Y. pig tin 
Up to 100 Ibs. .++e2.20C. above N. Y. pig tin price 
Up to 100 Ibs. 5c. above N. Y. pig tin price 


Supply Prices on page 326. 


above N. Y. price 


price 


pig tin 
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ANODES 
Prices, except silver, are per lb. f.o.b., shipping point, based on purchases of 500 lbs. or more, and subject to changes due to fluctuating metal markets 
Copper: Cast 16%c. per lb. Nickel: 90-92% . “45 per Ib 
Electrolytic, full size, 1434c. cut to size 1434¢. per lb. 95-97% ie 46 per Ib 
Rolled oval, straight, 15'%4c.; curved 16%c. per Ib. 99%-+cast, 47c.; rolled, depolarized, 48. 
Brass: Cast 17¥2c.perlb. Silver: Rolled silver anodes .999 fine were quoted July 2 
Zinc: Cast 10¥gc. per lb. from 48c. per Troy ounce upward, depending on quantity 
WHITE SPANISH FELT POLISHING WHEELS COTTON BUFFS - 
Even Diameters Thickness Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs, Full disc open buffs, per 100 sections when purchased in lots - 
10-12-14 & 16. I” to 2” $2.35/Ib. or less are quoted: 
10-12-14 & 16 2 to 34% Fa 2.23 2.12 16” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached ..... 56a $71.1 
6-8 & 18 1 to 2 2.35 2.23 2.12 14” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached .. 34.58 
6-8 & 18 2 to 3% 2.35 2.23 2.12 ” 2 ;' 2U 
feu 3 4? 12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached 41.09 
to 1 3.45 3.28 3.11 16” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 59.3) 
Over 18 Over 3% 2.80 2.06 2.52 14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached - 45.64 
Odd Diameters 12” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached .. 34.45 4 
5 s. Or Ove one size siste one 20 47 
same as “Even Diameters.” wal 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached cee ul 
Extras: 25c per lb. on wheels, 1 to 6 in. diam., over 3 in. thick. 12” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached vee 29.8 
On grey Mexican wheels deduct 10c. per lb. from above prices. 3” Sewed Buffs, per lb., bleached or unbleached 48c. to 1.12 


CHEMICALS 


These are manufacturers’ quantity prices and based on delivery from New York City 


Ib. .091%4-144% Lead—Acetate (Sugar of Lead), bbls. ........... Ib. 10-.13 
Acid—Boric (Boracic) granular, 9942+ 9% ton lots.lb. .05%4-.0434 Oxide (Litharge), Dbis. Ib. 
Chromic, 400 or 100 Ib. drums ..............-- 16% Lime Compositions for Nickel .................. lb. 08-.1] 
Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20 deg., carboys..Ib. 03 Lime Compositions for Brass ..................+. lb. 08 11 
Hydrochloric, C. P., 20 deg., carboys .......... Ib. 06% Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate) ...... lb $1.58 

lb. .07-.08 Methanol, (Wood Alcohol) Pure, drums ...... gal. Ay, 
26 lb. 05-.0614 Neckel—Carbonate, Gry, bbls. Ib. 35-41 
Nitric, 42 deg., carboys lb. .07-.08 Chloride, bbls. lb. 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., carboys lb. 02 Salts, single, 425 Ib. bbls. Ib. .13%4-.14% 
lb. 09%-.12 Perafin ib 05.06 
Denatured, drums gal. 475-.476 Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity... .lb, .35-.40 
Alum—Lump, barrels Ib. .03%4-.03% Potash Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% broken, drums. .Ib. .07%4-.08% 
Ammonia, aqua, com’l., 26 deg., drums, carboys....lb. .021%4-.05 Carbonate, 96-98% lb. 07 
Ammonium—Sulphate, tech., bbls. Ib. .03%4-.05 Cyanide, 165 Ibs. cases, 94-96% ............... lb. 571, 
Sulphocyanide, technical crystals, kegs ........ Ib. .95-.58 Pumice, ground, bbls. ........ Ib. 
Asphaltum, powder, kegs 23-41 Rosin, bbls. Ib. 
Benzol, pure, drums gal. 41 Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in bbls.....Ib. .05-.07"2 
Borax, granular, 9942+ 9%, ton lots .............. Ib..0245-.0295 *Silver—Chloride, dry, 100 oz. lots .............. oz. 38 
Cadmium oxide, 50 to 1,000 Ibs. ................ Ib. 1.05 Cyanide, 100 oz. lots oz. 46-.50 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk), U. S. P..Ib.  .0534-.071%4 Nitrate, 100 ounce lots ...................... Oz. 324 
Chrome, Green, commercial, bbls. ................ Ib. .21%-.23% Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs. ............ Ib. .17'%-.22 
Chromic Sulphate, drums Ib. Hyposulphite, kegs, bbls. Ib. 
Copper—Acetate (Verdigris) ..............eee00- lb. 21 Metasilicate, granular, bbls. ................... Ib. 2.55 
Carbonate, 53/55% cu., bbls. Ib. 15% lb. 
Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs.) ...........-ccecececnves Ib. .38-.40 Phosphate, tribasic, tech., bbls. ................ Ib. 3 
Sulphate, tech., crystals, bbis. ................. Ib. .0414-.05 Silicate (Water Glass), bbls. .................. lb. 01M 
Cream of Tartar Crystals (Potassium Bitartrate)..lb. .20%-.20% *Stanmate, Ib. .2914-.32 
Crocus Martis (Iron Oxide) red, tech., kegs ....Ib. 07 Sulphocyanide, drums ...................e000- lb. 30)-.45 
Ib. .06 *Tin Chloride, 100 Ib. kegs Ib. 35 
*Gold Chloride ...... oz. $1814-23 Wax—Bees, white, ref. bleached ................ Ib. 
$17.10 White Silica Compositions for Brass . Ib. .07 
Gum—Sandarac, prime, bags Ib. 50 Ib. .02 
Shellac, various grades and quantities ....... . lb. .21-.31 Zinc—Carbonate, bbls. ............0ccccceceuceee Ib. 1-12 
Iron Sulphate (Copperas), bbls. lb. .016 Ib. 37-.38 
*Subject to fluctuations in metal prices. Ib. .028 
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